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Group  of  Girls  in  an  English  Garden  at  Tokto. 


The  writer's  advent  in  Japan  fell  upon 
an  evil  day  for  the  dwellers  in  those 
Arcadian  Islands.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  October  28th, 
1891,  commenced  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks  which  were  destined  to  lay  waste 
many  villages  and  sound  the  death  knell 
of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  women 
and  children,  exclusive  of  the  sorely 
wounded,  those  less  fortunate  ones  who 
lingered  days  and  weeks  in  pain  and 
anguish,  only  to  die  at  last.  At  early 
dawn  of  that  eventful  day  our  ship  was 


coming  in  from  sea;  no  tremor  was  felt 
on  board  the  Belgic,  no  commotion  seen 
on  land,  no  disturbance  witnessed  on 
the  placid  surface  of  the  broad  and  shin- 
ing waters 

It  was  some  hours  after  landing  and 
reaching  the  hotel  at  Yokohama  before 
the  travelers  were  aware  that  an  earth- 
quake had  occurred  up  country;  only  the 
fringe  of  the  disaster  had  reached  the 
port  we  were  in,  confining  the  damage 
there  to  the  toppling  over  of  a  smoke- 
stack and  the  wrecking  of  a  godown  or 
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warehouse.  The  following  morning  a 
number  of  the  guests  complained  of 
being  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  swaying, 
rocking  motion  conveyed  to  the  walls 
and  furniture  of  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments ;  the  writer's  experiences  were 
destined  to  come  later  on. 

I  had  finished  sight  seeing  on  the  east- 


The  Yawning  Earth. 

ern  coast,  but  delayed  starting  for  the 
interior,  as  daily  reports  from  there 
brought  news  of  continued  shocks  of 
more  or  less  force,  and  the  trembling 
earth  threatened  further  ills  to  come; 
sometime  later  a  scientist  in  Japan  stated 
through  the  vernacular  press  that  the 
shocks  had  numbered  four  thous- 
and in  all,  and  continued  forty  days; 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, familiarity  had  bred  the  usual  in- 
difference, curiosity  had  driven  away 
timidity,  and  the  writer  set  out  for  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  with  a  mild  desire  to 
experience  a  shock  himself:  a  small  one. 
He  first  desires  to  add  a  hearty  testimony 
to  many  before  him,  to  the  noble,  cheer- 
ful, heroic  character  of  all  classes  of  the 
Japanese  under  great  calamities.  It  is 
not  due  to  indifference  or  to  insensibility; 
it  is  rather  a  noble  readiness  to  conceal 
and  not  parade  grief  or  misfortune  to  the 
discomfort  or  annoyance  of  others.  It  is 
genuine  courtesy  and  heroism.  The 
ground  was  still  trembling,  and  out  of  the 
confusion  and  terror  new  phases  of  the 
disaster  were  constantly  arising.  In  two 
long  days' journeying  through  scenes  of 
the  most  absolute  and  appalling  destruc- 
tion, there  was  not  a  single  plaint  of 
misery  or  note  of  distress  save  at  a  point 


where  assistance  had  before  been,  ex- 
tended by  foreigners,  and  the  need  was 
so  apparent  that  I  could  not  resist  adding 
to  the  indocility  of  character.  Another 
most  creditable  feature  was  the  courag- 
eous attack  upon  the  debris  of  their 
homes ;  mountain  piles  of  thatch,  tiles, 
mud,  plaster  and  house  timbers  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  then  by  their 
speedy  erection  of  temporary  huts  for 
shelter,  in  not  a  few  of  which  articles  of 
food,  though  few  and  meagre,  were  given 
to  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 
There  were  no  disturbances,  no  signs  of 
displeasure  at  difficulties  from  travelers 
or  their  vehicles  crowding  through  the 
narrow  opening  made  as  thoroughfares 
among  masses  of  ruins  piled  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  way:  a  more  patient,  uncom- 
plaining people  in  dire  distress  certainly 
never  dwelt  in  any  land  beneath  the  sun. 

At  the  villages  of  Nargoya  and  Hagi- 
wara  attentive  crowds  gathered  around 
us  and  to  them  we  tried  to  speak  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope  (oh,  tears  and 
tears).  The  half  of  these  towns  had  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  fire  in  addition  to 
the  destruction  of  their  homes.  Turn- 
ing in  towards  the  great  temple  of 
the  Monzeki,  which  had  fallen,  crush- 
ing, it  was  said,  fifty  people  to  death, 
the  heaps  of  plaster,  splintered  bam- 
boo, and  broken  timbers  from  the  dis- 
mantled houses  were  something  startling. 
One  village  in  Gifu  Ken  numbered  five 
hundred  and  eighty  dwellings  in  the 
morning  and  but  five  in  the  evening.  The 
earth  yawned,  leaving  cracks  two  feet 
wide  and  of  unknown  depth,  fissured  in 
a  thousand  directions.  The  wayside 
houses  near  a  town  called  Ogaki  present- 
ed a  pitiful  spectacle,  lying  in  heaps,  with 
their  dead  still  beneath  them.  Railway 
tracks  and  bridges  were  twisted  out  of 
shape,  river  embankments  were  sunk 
entire  or  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the 
neighborhood  flooded. 

Where  the  fields  were  lying  fallow, 
their  mellow  soil  suffered  little  distur- 
bance; rather  had  the  earthquake  seemed 
to  court  resistance.  The  country  roads 
in  Japan  are  highways  indeed,  located 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surrounding 
tea  and  rice  fields,  they  are  well  macada- 
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mized,  hard  and  tenacious;  where  these 
lay  in  the  track  of  the  storm,  it  would 
turn,  even  at  right  angles,  follow  the 
road  for  miles,  and  split  it  as  might  a 
shaft  of  lightning.  In  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  this  article,  a  spot  is 
shown  where  the  earth  opened  beneath  a 
traveler,  who  is  seen  emerging  from  the 
ruins  of  hxsjinrickishaw.  From  some  of 
these  fissures,  hot  water  and  liquid  mud 
would  be  thrown;  from  one  the  writer 
peered  into,  there  came  a  low  murmur, 
like  the  frothing  of  the  sea,  and  foul  ex- 
halations arose,  resembling  the  sickening 
fumes  of  acid  corrosion  where  number- 
less electric  batteries  show  the  death  and 
decay  of  metals. 

Even  in  that  troublous  time  something 
amusing  occurred,  and  it  is  only  chron- 
icled to  show  the  utter  lack  of  prudery 
among  the  people  of  the  villages.  There 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  surrounded 
by  the  ruins  of  her  home,  was  a  Japanese 
lady  taking  her  usual  morning  bath,  ap- 
parently nothing  but  the  bath  tub  had 
been  saved  intact.  A  Buddhist  temple 
at  Ozak  yielded  to  the  successive  shocks 
and  fell,  all  the  worshipers  who  fled  to 
the  sanctuary  being  buried  with  it.  Some 
forty  persons  were  engulfed  in  these 
tallen  ruins,  and  all  chance  of  escape  or 
rescue  was  cut  off  by  the  flames,  the 
building  being  among  the  first  to  take 
fire  from  some  neighboring  debris  which 
had  become  ignited.  The  shrieks  of  the 
poor  wretches  as  they  saw  the  fiery  doom 
approaching  them  was  said  to  have  been 
horrible  in  the  extreme.  The  scarcity  of 
competent  surgeons  and  trained  nurses, 
was  another  prominent  feature  in  the 
trials  the  homeless,  suffering  people  had 
to  endure;  very  little  could  be  done  for 
many  besides  washing  their  wounds  with 
dilute  carbolic  acid.  The  waters  of  the 
river  Kismo  became  turbid  and  reddish 
for  a  day  or  two  after  the  earthquake, 
and  the  direction  of  the  stream  changed, 
shallow  places  becoming  deep  and  vice- 
versa.  In  the  Neo  valley,  province  ol 
Gifu,  a  most  terrific  sinking  took  place, 
some  thought  as  much  as  several  hundred 
feet;  at  all  events  the  great  temple  of 
Saikoji,  sunk  up  to  its  roof  and  all  the 
houses     looked    as    if    they   had     been 


crushed  into  the  earth.  One  large  tract 
of  land,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
was  moved  bodily  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  without  disturbing  anything  on  its 
surface.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
mountains  changed  in  formation,  and 
foliage  disappeared.  Much  aid  was  given 
by  the  government  and  foreigners,  but  it 
was  hopeless  to  think  that  all  the  sur- 
viving victims  could  be  restored  to  the 
comparative  comfort  of  ordinary  poverty 
which  they  had  lost.  The  vernacular 
press  gave  returns  of  the  casualties  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Aichi  and  Gifu. 
The  combined  population  of  those  two 
districts  alone,  was  two  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty- two  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy;  the  number  of 
deaths,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  a  proportion  of  three  to 
every  thousand.  The  number  of  wound- 
ed was  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eighty,  about  four  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  totally  or  partially  des- 
troyed or  burnt  down  in  the  same  area, 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  forty-two,  out  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  nine  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  proving  that 
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A  Japanese  Interior. 

about  one  house  in  every  four  was  totally 
or  partially  destroyed.  At  the  village  of 
Ogati,  dead  bodies  were  piled  near  the 
temple  gates  while  the  sufferers  distraught 
with  grief,  or  half  maddened  with  fear 
and  sorrow,  attempted  the  hari  kari 
(ripping  of  the  bowels).  The  most 
touching  sight  to  spectators  were  little 
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children  who  had  lost  their  parents,  and 
had,  in  many  cases,  no  relatives  that  they 
knew  of.  They  were  wandering  about 
crying  or  biting  their  fingers.  A  seismic 
expert  stated  that  he  saw  one  place  where 
thirty  houses  had  sunk  completely  out  of 
sight.  In  one  building  where  services 
were  being  carried  on,  the  heavy  carved 
roof  fell  with  a  crash  at  the  third  shock 
and  buried  the  whole  congregation  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Before 
effective  steps  could  be  taken  to  discover 
whether  any  of  the  worshipers  survived, 
Ihe  fire  came  and  settled  the  question, 
two  only  escaped  and  they  were  sorely 
wounded. 

In  the  three  Kens  (provinces)  of  Echi- 
zen,  Mino  and  Iwari  forty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  houses  were 
wholly  destroyed.  The  loss  of  forty  thous- 
and houses  means  that  two  hundred 
thousand  people  are  rendered  homeless. 
One  intelligent  Jap  said  that  the  up  and 
down  trains  on  the  Tokyo  Railway  were 
just  meeting  at  Gifu  station  when  the 
first  shock  occurred.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  rumbling,  and  the 
movement  was  so  violent  that  passengers 
slipped  from  their  seats  and  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  be- 
lieving that  a  collision  had  taken  place, 
on  looking  out  of  the  windows,  however, 
they  perceived  that  the  station  was  in 
ruins,  and  that  the  water  in  a  neighbor- 
ing pond  was  dashing  from  side  to  side, 
indications  which  showed  pretty  plainly 
what  had  happened.  The  movement  con- 
tinued for  some  time  with  such  severity 
that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  car. 
Meanwhile  large  cracks  two  or  three  feet 
wide  were  opening  and  closing  in  all 
directions,  volcanic  mud  and  ashes  being 
thrown  from  some. 

Little  matter  what  unseen  power 
shakes  the  hard  earth,  those  bright  Octo- 
ber days  will  be  reminiscent  of  stealth 
and  terror  to  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
Japan,  while  the  plaintive  cries  of  her 
new  made  widows  and  orphans  will  fret 
the  air  ceaselessly. 

For  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Japan  the 
fierce  light  which  usually  beats  upon  a 
traveler  during  his  introgression  to  the 
light  of  Asia  was  overcast  by  the  gloomy 


and  at  times  lurid  light  of  the  earth- 
quake. Finally  when  the  last  faint 
echoes  of  the  evil  blast  were  dying  away 
in  the  hills,  and  the  silence  of  stupefaction 
had  followed  despair;  death,  for  a  time 
at  least  ceased  knocking  at  the  poor  man's 
door  and  kicking  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 
there  came  a  time  to  see  the  land  and  its 
people  in  happier  moods  and  to  record 
the  impressions  they  made  upon  a  rolling 
stone. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Japan,  and 
is  still  prevalent  in  some  districts,  for 
women  to  blacken  their  teeth  with  henna, 
the  pounded  leaves  producing  an  orange 
tint,  which  the  after  application  of  indigo 
changes  to  a  deep  blick,  this  discolora- 
tion of  otherwise  pretty  teeth  was  con- 
fined to  married  women  and  the  practice, 
they  claim  was  followed  in  order  to 
render  themselves  unattractive  to  all 
men  except  cheir  husbands.  The  usage 
is  becoming  much  honored  in  the  breach. 
The  few  now  seen  thus  disfigured  are  of 
middle  or  rather  later  life  if  one  remem- 
bers that  Japanese  girls  frequently  marry 
at  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  men  wear 
their  hair  pompadour,  while  the  blue- 
black  hair  of  the  women  is  carefully  and 
sometimes,  after  a  style  (?)  of  their  own, 
elaborately  dressed,  gummed  and  oiled, 
in  tnat  condition  it  remains  for  days;  the 
padded,  wooden  block  used  under  the 
neck  as  a  pillow  at  night  avoids  disar- 
ranging the  towering  coiffure.  No  head 
covering  is  worn  by  either  sex,  with 
occasional  exceptions  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  a  woman  is  seen  with  a  thin 
scarf  draped  over  head  and  shoulders  in 
the  Spanish  style.  Children  are  as  grave 
and  courteous  to  strangers  as  their 
elders;  infants  are  strapped  to  the  back 
in  the  manner  practiced  by  our  Indians, 
and  whoever  heard  a  Japanese  baby 
cry? 

Japanese  houses,  like  their  inmates, 
are  perfect  specimens  of  a  quaint  civiliz- 
ation; no  paint  or  hardware  is  used.  Toy- 
like in  size  and  the  very  perfection  of 
cleanliness,  they  yet  have  no  system  ot 
drainage,  the  impurities  being  daily  re- 
moved and  distributed  over  the  land. 
These  dwellings  are  generally  of  one  or 
two  stories,  frequently  tiled,  but  in  coun- 
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try  districts  are  thatched,  leaving  broad, 
projecting  eaves.  The  first  duty  of  a 
Japanese  householder  or  his  servant  on 
rising  in  the  morning  is  to  remove  the 
front  of  his  house,  large,  square,  wooden 
panels  which  slide  in  grooves  to  one  side, 
leaving  the  interior  open  to  the  view  of 
any  passer  by,  with  whatever  domestic 
duties  may  be  going  on  at  the  time  or 
during  the  day;  the  custom  is  common, 
though  not  universal;  in  the  interior  of 
the  dwellings  large  sliding  screens  glazed 
with  rice  paper  take  the  place  of  division 
walls,  and  give  a  softened  mellow  light, 
that,  in  a  sunny  land,  is  very  soothing  to 
the  eye.  When  not  required  these  screens 
are  readily  removed,  and  two  or  more 
rooms  thrown  into  one.  Occasionally, 
in  the  better  class  of  houses,  a  small 
banner  of  gold  painted  or  rice  paper  is 
hung  upon  the  walls;  these  contain  a  line 
or  two  from  the  works  of  a  native  poet, 
or  a  passage  from  Shinto  or  Buddhist 
theology.  A  small  charcoal  fire  in  a 
brazier  for  making  tea,  and  a  table  a  foot 
high  at  which  they  kneel  and  eat  rice  or 
drink  their  tiny  cups  of  tea,  complete  the 


furniture  of  their  sitting  roc  ms;  at  times 
they  serve  visitors  with  sake,  a  strong 
liquor  distilled  from  rice,  but  a  dozen  ut 
the  miniature  glasses  in  which  it  is  passed 
around  would  not  floor  a  flea. 

All  railways  in  Japan  are  narrow- 
guage,  and  sell  first,  second  and  third 
class  tickets.  They  charge  one  and  one- 
sixth  cents  per  mile  for  the  latter,  and 
add  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  each  of  the 
other  two  classes.  The  "Tokaido"  was 
the  first  road  built  in  the  empire,  find  the 
initial  train  was  run  in  1872  between 
Yokohama  and  Tokyo  the  capital,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles.  To  signalize 
the  event,  invitations  were  sent  to  prom- 
inent native  and  foreign  citizens  to  make 
a  trial  trip.  On  the  train's  arrival  at  the 
capital  it  was  found  that  the  Japanese,  in 
accordance  with  their  usual  custom  on 
entering  a  doorway,  had  removed  their 
clogs  and  left  them  on  the  platform  at 
Yokohama,  they  supposing  the  platform 
and  station  were  attached  to  the  train 
and  moved  with  it. 

The  special  Japanese  passport  issued 
to  foreigners  who  wish  to  travel  in  the 
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interior  disclaims  any  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Mikado  or  his  government 
should  the  traveler  be  murdered  or  other- 
wise maltreated  during  his  absence  be- 
yond a  distance  of  twenty  five  miles  from 
any  of  the  five  treaty  ports.  There  are 
some  who  regard  it  as  dangerous  to 
ramble  outside  the  beaten  paths,  but  the 
writer,  after  some  experience,  thinks  it 
less  so  than  nocturnal  strolls  through  the 
isolated  thoroughfares  of  his  own  city. 

One  day  the  necessary  papers  were 
obtained  through  the  American  legation, 
and  a  start  made  for  the  far-famed  shrines 
of  Nikko,  located  amidst  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  of  Central  Japan.  There 
is  no  other  point  in  those  islands  which 
combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the 
beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Aside  from  the  stately  temples,  tombs, 
and  lofty  idols  of  by-gone  centuries,  there 
is  found  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
thirty-five  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades 
in  the  country.  One  known  as  Ke  kon- 
no-taki  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height.  Nikko  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
splendors  of  its  foliage  and  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  its  mountains.  The  Japan- 
ese who,  more  than  any  other  of  the  darker 
races,  are  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  have  a  saying  that  "He  who  has 
not  seen  Nikko,  cannot  say  "kekko  ;" 
(beautiful,  splendid,  superb!)  The  jour- 
ney began  by  rail,  continued  with  jinriki- 
shaw,  and  ended  with  a  sedan  chair.  At 
first,  for  a  long  distance,  the  road  paral- 
leled a  giant  avenue  of  ancient  cypress 
trees,  fit  emblems  of  the  time-worn  tombs 
to  which  they  point  the  way.  Through 
yellow  rice  fields,  heavy  with  grain,  and 
undulating  in  every  passing  breeze,  we 
made  our  way.  Tired  at  last  with  the 
glare  of  the  autumn  plains,  I  turned  to 
examine  the  faces  of  the  other  occupants 
of  the  compartment,  and  note  two  old 
ladies  jabbering  fiercely  at  each  other, 
who  evidently,  from  their  dress,  are  re- 
turning to  some  village  hard  by.  The 
only  other  passenger  is  a  Japanese  gen- 
tleman puzzling  over  the  contents  of  an 
English  pocket  dictionary.  I  address  a 
casual  remark  to  him  in  that  language, 
and  he  replies  in  his  own.  I  shake  my 
head  regretfully,  and  after  a  few  struggles 


he  succeeds  in  making  his  meaning  clear 
in  English,  and  appears  delighted  at  the 
practice  he  is  getting.  Later  on,  noting 
a  quiet  smile  on  his  face  at  some  remark 
between  the  old  ladies,  I  asked  for  my 
share  of  the  fun,  and  got  it  in  substance 
as  follows:  They  were  deploring  the  ex- 
travagance going  on  at  Tokyo;  sugar  was 
being  sold  in  many  of  the  shops  there, 
and  they  had  even  heard  that  some  of 
the  people  were  commencing  to  use  it  in 
their  tea. 

The  scenery  commenced  to  brighten 
once  more,  and  a  few  stations  further  on 
the  train  was  left  and  a  'rikshaw'  taken, 
my  runner  passing  under  the  cypress 
avenue  and  following  that  for  thirteen 
miles.  Finally  arriving  at  Hachi  ishi,  the 
principal  village  of  the  Nikko  district,  a 
native  inn  was  selected  in  preference  to 
the  usual  one  on  the  English  plan,  it 
being  thought  desirable  to  get  nearer  the 
soil  and  live  with  a  people  if  you  would 
know  them.  Popular  summer  resorts  in 
that  country  have  good  hotels  for  both 
classes;  one  or  more  where  the  language 
and  cooking  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  others 
again  where  everything  is  served  in  the 
native  style.  Some  of  the  former  have 
separate  establishments  called  the  bach- 
elor's apartments,  where  noise  or  the 
shouting  of  children  is  never  heard.  But 
lo,  is  not  the  crying  of  a  child  less  griev- 
ous than  the  sobbing  of  a  woman  ?  The 
latter  is  sometimes  heard  around  the 
"bachelor's  quarters"  in  Japan. 

The  tombs  of  the  Shoguns  or  Tycoons 
lie  outside  of  the  little  town  at  the  foot  of 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  There  is  a  mountain  side  cov- 
ered with  giant  cryptomerias,  bound  to- 
gether by  trailing  vines  and  creepers, 
century  old  avenues  lined  on  either  side 
with  colossal  stone  lanterns,  monstrous 
stone  demons  and  hideous  idols,  moss- 
covered  and  lichen  grown,  the  air  turns 
them  black  and  the  water  green;  at  the 
hour  of  my  visit  a  lost  sunbeam  had 
strayed  across  the  dense  shadows  beneath 
the  over-arching  trees,  a  little  sunlight 
filtered  through,  but  the  silence  of  the 
place  was  only  broken  by  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  through  the  branches. 

G.  H.  Snell. 
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VII. 
MEDIA. 

When  the  kings  of  Media  and  of  Baby- 
lonia finally  succeeded  in  destroying 
Nineveh,  they  divided,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  spoils  between  them,  Media  taking 
what  may  be  termed  Assyria  Proper  and 
claiming  power  over  all  the  lands  border- 
ing on  the  north  and  west.  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  Babylonia  was  bound  to 
assist  her  in  establishing  these  claims  by 
men  and  means  as  required,  and  for  a 
short  time  Media  assumed  political  su- 
premacy among  the  nations.  This  will 
warrant  us  in  leaving  for  a  while  the  con- 
sideration of  the  powerful  Empire  of 
Babylonia  established  in  Chaldaea  and 
devoting  some  time  to  Media,  the  first  of 
the  great  upland  nations  of  Asia. 

Media  Proper  consisted  of  the  immense 
plateau  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Zagros  Mountains.  Its  northern  bound- 
ary extending  from  Mt.  Ararat  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  marked  by  the  Aras 
River,  the  center  of  the  Zagros  mountain 
system  formed  the  western  boundary. 
The  line  on  the  south  dividing  Media 
and  Persia  was  somewhere  about  the 
thirty-second  parallel,  on  the  east  was  the 
land  of  the  Afghans  with  no  natural  limit 
between  and  on  the  northeast  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  a  single  and  abrupt  chain 
around  the  lower  Caspian,  formed  a  well 
defined  boundary.  The  whole  region 
had  an  elevation  but  little  less  than  that 
of  our  own  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In  the  north 
it  was  especially  mountainous,  going 
southward  the  mountains  become  hills, 
the  hills  sink  into  rocky  plains  which 
finally  merge  into  the  desert. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rivers  flow  in  deep 
gorges  precluding  the  possibility  of  their 
waters  being  used  for  irrigating  the  barren 
soil,  and  like  many  of  the  streams  of  this 
intermountain  region  their  diminished 
waters  finally  sink  into  the  desert  plains, 
none  of  them  reach  the  ocean.  Two  of 
the  principal  ones  in  the  northern  part 
flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  region 
and  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Zagros 
Mountains  may  be  seen  the  perfection  of 
the  land,  and  in  such  favored  districts 
were  clustered  the  villages  and   cities  of 


ancient  Media.  The  rest  of  the  land 
presented  a  cheerless  aspect  with  its 
barren  plains  and  alkaline  flats.  The  land, 
too,  has  its  dead  sea,  a  salty,  Ashless  body 
of  water  about  the  size  of  our  Salt  Lake, 
and  curiously  enough  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level;  this  is  Lake 
Urumiyeh,  or  in  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, Kapotan  Zow  (the  Blue  Sea.) 

The  nature  of  the  country  conduced  to 
make  of  the  Medians  a  nomadic  and  war- 
like people  rather  than  an  agricultural 
and  domestic,  and  their  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  was  proportionately  re- 
tarded. We  find  none  of  those  mighty 
ruins  which  tell  of  the  advancement  and 
glory  of  the  olden  civilization  of  Egypt 
and  of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria,  not  even  a 
single  structure  remains  by  which  maybe 
studied  the  architecture  and  social  life 
of  the  people.  The  buildings  were  of 
wood  and  have  long  since  mingled  in  the 
dust  of  the  centuries  that  has  shrouded 
the  greatness  of  the  once  fierce  and 
powerful  nation  of  Media. 

The  Medians  claim  common  kin  with 
the  Persian,  and  ethnologists  trace  their 
origin  back  to  Japheth,  son  of  Noah,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  branch  of  the 
human  family  known  as  Aryans.  They 
are  considered  an  offshoot  of  the  Iranic 
branch  of  Asiatic  Aryans  and  are  thus 
allied  to  the  Aryan  races  of  Asia  and  also 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons  and 
other  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe. 

They  were  noted  even  among  the 
classic  Greek  people,  as  possessing  great 
beauty  both  in  form  and  features.  As 
regards  their  personal  qualities, they  were 
noted  for  barbarous  cruelty  in  war. 
neither  age,  sex  nor  condition  were  spar- 
ed— the  aged  sire,  the  tender  maiden,  the 
helpless  infant  were  alike  subject  to  their 
merciless  revenge  and  were  mingled  in 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  race  was  also  their 
love  of  display  ;  their  apparel  and  orna- 
ments were  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
ostentatious  kind.  Perhaps  no  greater 
slaves  of  fashion  could  be  found  among 
modern  nations  than  were  the  ancient 
Medians.  Every  device  was  resorted  to 
for  beautifying  the  face  and  form,   they 
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had  their  paints  and  powders,  false  hair 
and  thousand  and  one  other  devices  for 
hiding  the  defects  of  nature,  nor  were 
women  more  devoted  followers  of  fashion 
than  men.  It  was  this  love  of  display 
which  sapped  the  hardy  virtues,  which 
had  rendered  the  Median  name  a  terror 
to  the  degenerate  Assyrians;  for,  when  the 
unstinted  wealth  of  Assyria  poured  into 
Media,  king,  warrior  and  common  eager- 
ly plunged  into  the  mad  excesses  of  gra- 
tification and  pleasure  with  the  result  so 
often  repeated  in  the  world's  history  — 
degeneration  and  final  destruction. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  nation  but 
little  is  known.  While  they  had  a  written 
language,  their  records  were  made  on 
parchment  that  soon  yielded  to  the  de- 
structive hand  of  time.  They  first  came 
into  prominence  by  being  subjected  and 
made  tribute  to  Assyria,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ. 
And  about  a  hundred  years  later  the  sub- 
jection was  made  more  complete,  by  the 
establishment  of  military  posts  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  deportation  of  many 
colonies  into  Assyria.  The  sway  of 
Assyria  was  absolute  for  many  years,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
the  great  king  Cyaxares  appears  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  herald  of  a  change  in  the 
destiny  of  Media.  There  had  been  large 
immigrations  of  Aryan  peoples  from  the 
east,  and  they  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Medes,  who  waited  but  a  leader 
and  hope  of  success  to  rise  against  the 
power  of  Assyria.  The  former  was  found 
in  Cyaxares,  the  latter  in  the  augmented 
forces  thus  opportunely  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  power  of  Assyria  in  all 
the  land  was  soon  overthrown,  and  an 
independent  kingdom  established  with 
Cyaxares  as  king.  So  well  did  he  succeed 
in  keeping  out  the  forces  of  Assyria  that 
he  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying 
the  war  into  their  own  land.  With  a  large 
but  poorly  disciplined  army  he  swept 
through  the  mountain  passes  only  to  be 
driven  back  in  rout  and  disorder  after  a 
fiercely  contested  battle.  Profiting  by 
his  reverses,  he  began  to  train  his 
soldiers  to  meet  the  disciplined  forces  of 
proud  Assyria.  Again  he  invaded  the 
country    and  succeeded    in    driving  her 


armies  within  the  city  of  Nineveh.  He 
was  recalled  from  the  siege  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Media  by  the  fierce  hosts  of 
Scythia.  In  the  bloody  battle  which  fol- 
lowed fierce  ccurage  and  numbers  pre- 
vailed over  discipline,  his  trained  soldiers 
were  defeated  and  fled  to  the  forti- 
fied cities  to  sue  for  terms  of  peace. 
Cyaxares  was  allowed  to  retain  the  crown 
but  a  yearly  tribute  was  demanded.  The 
Scythi  ins  took  up  their  abodes  in  the 
land,  moving  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
from  one  district  to  another  ravaging  at 
will.  The  only  safety  of  the  people  was 
in  the  fortified  towns.  For  several  years 
the  Medes  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
these  galling  chains,  afraid  to  offer  re- 
sistance either  openly  or  in  secret,  but 
when  the  host  of  the  invaders  became 
fewer  because  of  forces  drawn  off  to  sub- 
ject Assyria,  Babylon  and  the  nations 
westward  to  the  sea,  the  people  began  to 
regain  some  of  their  rights  Cyaxares 
determined  to  accomplish  by  treachery 
what  had  been  denied  to  force,  the  subver- 
sion of  the  weakened  forces  of  the 
Scythians.  He  made  a  feast  for  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  and  when  they  were  overcome 
with  drink,  which  had  been  urged  upon 
them  under  the  cloak  of  friendship,  armed 
bands  of  Medes  broke  into  the  banquet- 
ing hall  and  slew  them  all  without  mercy. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising 
throughout  the  land,  the  fury  of  the 
people,  smarting  under  years  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  burst  forth  in  a  torrent 
that  swept  the  Scythian  power  at  once 
and  forever  from  the  land.  Those  who 
escaped  the  war  of  extermination  fled 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  back 
to  their  own  land. 

When  this  was  accomplished  Cyaxares 
again  turned  his  attention  to  the  invasion 
of  Assyria.  He  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Nabopolassar,  the  viceroy  of  Baby- 
lon, who  was  ready  for  revolt  against 
the  nation  that  had  so  long  usurped 
authority  in  the  south.  The  viceroy  saw 
in  the  decline  of  Assyria  and  the  rising 
star  of  Media  the  fiat  of  fate,  and  hastened 
to  avail  himse  f  of  the  opportunity  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lonia by  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
Medes.     By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
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Nabopolassar  was  to  be  acknowledged 
king  of  Babylonia,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
faith  Cyaxares  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  son  of 
Nabopolassar. 

In  the  war  which  followed  the  Assyrians 
succeeded  in  two  battles  in  driving  back 
the  allied  forces,  but  they  soon  returned 
to  the  attack  with  reinforcements  t  rom 
Media  and  Babylonia,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Assyrians  within  their  strong- 
hold of  Nineveh.  We  have  already  learn- 
ed how  after  a  siege  of  two  years  the 
swollen  floods  of  the  Tigris  swept  away 
a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  let  in  the  be- 
sieging hosts  to  plunder  and  destroy.  The 
king  retiring  within  his  palace,  built  a 
hugh  funeral  prye  and  mounting  it  with 
his  wives  and  concubines  perished  in  the 
flames. 

According  to  agreement.  Nabopolassar 
received  Suisana,  Chaldaea  and  all  of  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  stretching 
west  and  south  west  to  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
which  he  at  once  organized  into  the  king- 
dom of  Babylonia,  of  which  we  will  speak 
in  a  future  chapter. 

Cyaxares  took  what  had  been  Assyria 
proper  and  the  tributary  nations  claimed 
as  a  part  of  the  empire.  To  support  his 
claims  he  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a 
campaign  of  conquest.  The  Scythians 
scattered  throughout  these  subject  pro- 
vinces were  the  special  objects  of  his 
revengful  pursuit,  and  where  a  pretext 
was  wanting  for  an  invasion  of  any  terri- 
tory, the  pursuit  of  the  Scythians  was  held 
as  sufficient  reason.  In  many  instances 
the  Median  army  was  hailed  as  a  de- 
liverer from  the  "scourge  of  Asia." 

In  his  western  conquests  Cyaxares 
finally  planned  a  campaign  against  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia; 
the  Lydians  understanding  the  real 
object,  made  formidable  preparations  for 
resistance.  A  league  was  formed  among 
the  princes  of  Asia  Minor  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  the  Medes  to  the 
west.  Aided  by  reinforcement  from  Baby- 
lon the  invasion  was  begun;  many 
battles  were  fought  with  varying  success 
on  either  side,  though  after  six  years  of 
war  the  final  victory  seemed  about  to  in- 


cline towards  the  Medes.  A  great  and 
probably  decisive  battle  was  being  fought, 
when  without  warning  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured and  darkness  wrapped  the  con- 
tending hosts.  Superstitious  and  ignor- 
ant of  the  nature  of  an  eclipse,  a  panic 
seized  upon  both  armies  and  they  refused 
to  continue  the  engagement.  Terms  ot 
peace  were  at  once  entered  into.  Cyax- 
ares gave  up  his  ambitious  design  against 
Asia  Minor,  and  as  a  pledge  of  mutual 
faith  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
Astyages  his  son  and  heir,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

After  the  Battle  1  f  the  Eclipse  there 
were  three  great  kingdoms  in  western 
Asia,  all  boun  1  by  common  pledges  and 
common  ties,  for  the  sister  of  the  prince 
and  heir  to  the  Median  throne  was  already 
queen  at  Babylon.  As  a  result  there 
was  greater  peace  than  had  been  enjoyed 
in  western  Asia  for  many  years. 

Soon  after  this  happy  consummation, 
Cyaxares  the  founder  of  the  Median 
greatness  died  and  his  son  succeeded  him 
upon  the  throne,  593  B.  C.  He  inherited 
a  vast  empire  which  he  did  not  strive  to 
add  to  by  wars  of  conquest.  His  long 
reign  was  comparatively  uneventful  for 
those  stirring  times;  his  conquests  were 
rather  achieved  by  diplomacy  than  by 
war.  In  this  way  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
dusians,  on  the  north-east  was  added  to 
and  became  a  part  of  Media. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Medes;  when  they  first  came 
into  prominence  they  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  inured  to  hardship,  and  esteem- 
ing comforts  and  luxuries  but  lightly, 
but  the  spoil  of  Nineveh  and  other  rich 
cities  of  Assyria  had  wrought  a  marked 
change.  The  court  at  the  capital  Acba- 
tana  rivalled  in  splendor  the  luxurious 
courts  of  Babylon,  and  of  Sardis  in  Asia 
Minor.  Vice  went  hand  in  hand  with 
luxury.  The  king  gave  himself  up  to  the 
indulgence  of  appetite  and  passion,  his 
court  was  disgraced  by  drunken  carou- 
sals and  lascivious  orgies,  in  which  the 
pride  of  the  nobles  was  to  outdo  their 
ruler.  And  from  the  king  and  nobles 
the  plagues  of  vice  and  immorality  spread 
among  the  people  sapping  the  strength 
and  stability  of    the    nation.    They   ha 
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proved  themselves  unfit  to  rule  and  the 
fiat  had  gone  forth  that  they  were  to  go 
down  before  a  people  of  purer  lives  and 
principles.  That  people  was  found  in  the 
Persians  on  the  south.  They  had  as  yet 
attracted  but  little  attention,  and  what 
was  the  relationship  they  sustained  to  the 
Medes  is  not  clearly  known;  that  they 
were  in  some  manner  dependent  is 
evident,  but  they  also  had  their  own 
hereditary  kings,  and  their  own  govern- 
ment. Doubtless  Media  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  education  and  refinement,  and 
to  the  Median  capital  was  the  young 
prince  Cyrus  sent  for  education  and  for 
the  refining  influence  of  the  Median  court. 
Himself  of  nobler  and  purer  life,  and 
fresh  from  the  land  whose  rugged  virtues 
offered  such  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
hollow  sham,  and  licentious  revels  of  the 
corrupt  court  at  Acbatana,  he  despised 
and  longed  to  be  free  from  such  scenes; 
besides  the  religion  of  Magism  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Media  in  place 
of  the  nobler  religion  taught  by  Zoroaster, 
he  considered  an  offense  that  he  longed 
to  see  swept  from  the  land.  Perhaps 
Astyages  knew  something  of  these  cher- 
ished hopes  and  ambitions,  at  any  rate 
he  jealously  kept  Cyrus  near  him,  and 
only  finally  allowed  him  to  go  home  to 
visit  his  aged  father  upon  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  a  favorite  whose  good 
services  Cyrus  had  enlisted  in  his  behalf. 
Even  when  permission  had  been  given 
and  he  had  begun  his  journey  with  a  few 
attendants,  the  king,  warned  as  is  claim- 
ed by  a  prophecy  of  one  of  his  bards, 
was  convinced  of  the  folly  of  letting  the 
future  king  of  Persia  so  easily  escape 
him,  sent  on  armed  force  to  overtake 
and  capture  him.  When  Cyrus  received 
the  king's  orders  he  consented  to  return; 
but,  in  the  night  when  his  captors  were 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  drunken  revel 
into  which  he  had  cunningly  inveigled 
them,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  fled  to 
the  outposts  of  Persia.  When  the  guards 
again  overtook  him  they  found  him  at 
the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to  drive 
them  back  again  into  Media.  Astyages 
now  saw  the  folly  of  his  course  and  also 
sensed  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for, 
calling  his   generals   together,  he   made 


instant  preparations  for  invading  Persia 
with  the  mightiest  force  that  Media  had 
ever  sent  into  the  field,  said  to  number  a 
million  and  a  quarter  men.  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses,  his  father,  prepared  to  meet 
him,  but  with  a  very  inferior  force,  and 
set  out  for  the  frontier.  A  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which 
Cambyses  was  killed,  and  the  Persians 
forced  to  retreat.  Astyages  pressed  for- 
ward to  attain  the  capital,  but  was  met 
by  the  now  King  Cyrus  The  Persians, 
availing  themselves  of  the  strongest 
natural  defenses  the  rough  country  af- 
forded, stubbornly  contested  every  foot 
of  the  ground.  Just  at  the  time  when 
Astyages  in  the  third  day  of  the  battle 
was  preparing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
Cyrus  by  a  bold  stroke  succeeded  in 
surprising  and  cutting  in  pieces  the 
Median  army.  Astyages  in  his  rage  at 
this  defeat,  slew  several  of  his  generals 
upon  whom  he  blamed  his  overthrow, 
and  with  a  small  company  fled  hastily 
toward  Acbatana,  but  was  captured  be- 
fore he  could  make  good  his  escape. 

The  capital  surrendered  without  offer- 
ing resistance,  and  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces hastened  to  tender  their  submis- 
sion. The  conquest  was  complete  and 
lasting.  The  king  was  very  unpopular, 
and  having  no  heir  upon  whom  to  confer 
the  kingdom,  Cyrus  was  received  by 
many,  figuratively  speaking,  with  open 
arms.  His  mother,  Mandan6,  was  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  and  he  was  well 
known  and  generally  liked  at  his  grand- 
father's court.  The  Median  nobles  flat- 
tered their  pride  that  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia  were  kinsmen,  and  also  that 
the  people  were  of  the  same  race.  The 
overthrow  of  the  nation  was  so  sudden 
that  almost  the  first  news  that  reached 
the  allies  of  Media,  Babylonia  and  Lydia 
was  that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
they  felt  no  .disposition  to  try  and  re-in- 
stall the  king  of  Media  upon  his  throne. 

The  Medians  being  really  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Persians,  and  possessing  the 
same  arts,  science  and  religion,  we  will 
defer  the  consideration  of  these  subjects 
until  we  come  to  speak  of  Persia  and  the 
empire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Mala  Waina. 
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A   FOURTH   OF  JULY   STORY. 


Mr.  Barnaby  descended  the  stairs 
that  connected  his  sleeping  apartment 
with  the  kitchen,  with  the  slow  dignity  of 
a  man  attired  in  his  best  summer  suit. 
Mrs.  Barnaby  was  stooping  over  the 
stove,  and  the  pleasant  fragrance  of 
fresh  pastry  and  steaming  fruit  juices 
came  from  the  oven  door  which  she 
hastily  closed.  The  stove  was  clean  and 
polished,  and  a  martial  row  of  flatirons 
was  ranged  along  the  front  covers,  front- 
ing a  table  on  which  a  fresh  sheet  was 
spread,  and  beside  which  stood  a  large 
clothes'  basket  filled  with  damp  clothing, 
rolled  into  compact  wads,  like  so  many 
billets  of  wood.  The  face  she  lifted  was 
as  shiny  as  the  neatly  brushed  silk  hat 
that  Mr.  Barnaby  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  which  was  invariably  brought  out  on 
all  state  occasions,  be  the  weather  what 
it  might. 

"Well,  Marthy,  don't  feel  like  going 
over,  I  s'pose,"  said  Mr.  Barnaby,  fond- 
ling the  silk  hat,  and  looking  out  towards 
the  gate,  where  a  fine  bay  mare,  harness- 
ed to  a  smart  cart,  impatiently  pawed 
the  ground.  His  voice  carried  no  in- 
vitation, but  was  calmly  expectant. 

"Me,  go!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
expressively  if  not  grammatically.  "With 
all  this  ironing  to  do,  and  the  baking  not 
out  of  the  oven?  And,  bless  me!  if  I 
hadn't  forgot  all  about  the  churning,  and 
the  day  coming  on  hot — ." 

There  was  a  note  of  despair  in  this 
last  sentence,  that  the  man's  ear  did  not 
catch. 

"And  tomorrow  market  day,"  he  said 
tentatively.  "Well,  I  must  be  off.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  Declaration,  I  don't  know 
as  I'd  go  myself,"  he  added  jauntily. 
"But  they've  fallen  into  a  sort  of  way  of 
expecting  me  to  read  the  Declaration. 
It's  been  so  many  years  I've  done  it,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  clasped  her  small  hands, 
wrinkled  and  darkened  with  work, 
tightly  together  as  she  watched  her  hus- 
band walk  leisurely  down  the  path  and 
spring  into  the  light  cart,  and  there  was 
a  look  on  her  face  that  it  would  have 
surprised  Mr.  Barnaby  to  see.     He  dis- 


appeared down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  Another  cloud  of  dust  rolled  up 
from  the  opposite  direction,  stopped  at 
the  gate,  and  subsiding,  disclosed  a  light 
buggy,  from  which  a  young  man's  face 
looked  eagerly  out. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  stepped  to  a  little  room 
that  opened  off  an  entry  between  sitting 
room  and  kitchen 

"Hurry,  Mattie.  Dan  Whiting  is  at 
the  gate." 

Mattie  Barnaby  waited  no  second 
summons,  but  came  quickly  out  to  the 
door  and  nodded  a  greeting  to  her  lover, 
then  hastened  again  into  the  kitchen. 
Gentle  of  speech  and  graceful  of  move- 
ment, clad  in  a  simple  light  dress  that 
had  no  crude  dashes  of  color  or  bewild- 
ering furbelows  to  dim  the  delicate  beau- 
ty of  her  fair  face  or  disguise  the  supple 
lines  of  her  light  figure,  she  was  good  to 
look  upon,  and  the  mother's  eyes  rested 
fondly  on  her,  meeting  a  look  of  loving 
confidence  in  return. 

"I'm  sorry  the  pies  aren't  done,  Mat- 
tie,  "said  Mrs.  Barnaby  regretfully,  taking 
another  glance  into  the  oven,  then  fasten- 
ing down  the  cover  of  the  willow  basket, 
lined  with  snowy  napery,  that  stood 
ready  near  the  door.  "One  of  them's 
strawberry  and  the  other's  raspberry, 
and  they'd  have  been  good  to  take 
along.  Seems  as  if  your  luncheon's 
skimpy  without  them." 

"Don't  mind  about  the  pies,  mother," 
said  Mattie,  giving  her  a  parting  kiss. 
Then  laying  a  hand  on  either  of  the 
older  woman's  shoulders  and  looking  at 
her  wistfully,  "But  I  do  mind  about 
you.  To  go  off  for  pleasure,  and  leave 
you  here  in  this  hot  kitchen,  to  toil  and 
slave  all  day  long.  And  it  is'nt  for  to- 
day only,  but  it's  year  in  and  year  out. 
You  never  rest.  You  never  take  any 
pleasure." 

Mrs.  Barnaby  compressed  her  lips  very 
tightly.  If  she  had  not  done  so  they 
might  have  quivered. 

"Nonsense,  child.  What  does  a  wom- 
an of  my  age  want  of  pleasure?  You 
run  along  or  Dan  will  be  all  out  of 
patience." 
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Left  alone,  Mrs.  Barnaby  went  briskly 
to  the  clothes  basket,  and  took  out  a  roll 
of  pillow  cases,  the  article  with  which 
every  good  housewife  begins  her  weekly 
ironing.  She  opened  this  and  spread 
out  one  upon  the  ironing  sheet,  then  took 
down  her  holder  and  lifted  an  iron  from 
the  stove,  trying  it  with  her  moistened 
finger,  and  listening  with  satisfaction  to 
the  fierce  sizz  that  it  gave  back.  Sheets 
followed  the  pillow  cases  in  due  order, 
and  as  each  article  was  pressed  out,  she 
hung  it  carefully  over  the  bars  of  a 
wooden  clothes  horse,  which  she  brought 
from  an  adjoining  room  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.  By  this 
time  the  pies  were  ready  to  be  taken 
from  the  oven,  and  she  carried  them  into 
the  pantry  and  set  them  on  a  shelf,  look- 
ing reproachfully  at  their  nicely  browned 
crusts,  as  if  they  were  in  some  manner 
accountable  for  the  delay  which  had 
turned  them  from  their  appointed  destiny. 
She  returned  her  iron  to  the  stove,  saw 
that  the  draughts  were  all  closed,  and 
went  out  into  the  little  stone  annex  that 
she  called  her  dairy,  for  the  sun  was 
climbing  high,  and  the  cream  must  be 
churned  before  the  day  advanced  further, 
or  the  butter  would  be  too  soft  to  work. 
She  rinsed  out  the  clean  scoured  wooden 
churn  with  cold  water,  and  pouring  the 
great  jar  full  of  sweet  cream  into  it,  and 
seating  herself  upon  a  box,  began  to 
work  the  dash  up  and  down. 

Now  it  must  not  be  thought  that  be- 
cause Mrs.  Barnaby's  hands  were  thus 
busily  employed,  that  her  mind  had  all 
this  time  been  inactive.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  worthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  psychology,  as  to  whether  a  woman 
who  goes  about  her  household  tasks 
does  not  acquire  some  duplex  action  of 
her  mental  mechanism;  else  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  most  serious  problems  of 
her  life  and  the  most  daring  schemes  of 
her  circumscribed  existence  are  invaria- 
bly thought  out  when  she  is  going  the 
round  of  duties  which  apparently  engage 
all  of  her  mental  faculties?  While  she 
ironed  the  pillow  cases  she  reviewed  the 
history  of  her  courtship  and  the  promises 
of  the  future,  that  Mr.  Barnaby,  then  her 
lover,  had  poured  out  into  her  confiding 


ears.  Before  she  had  finished  the  sheets 
she  had  recalled  the  events  of  her  mar- 
ried life  and  traced  her  gradual  progress 
from  the  happy  independence  of  girl- 
hood to  the  position  she  at  length  oc- 
cupied. While  she  removed  the  pies 
from  the  oven,  she  weighed  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  asked  herself  what 
effect  the  spectacle  of  her  own  uncom- 
plaining drudgery  would  have  upon  her 
daughter's  destiny.  She  had  been  proud 
to  know  that  Mattie,  instead  of  idling 
her  life  away  in  superficial  pleasures  and 
occupations,  like  other  girls  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, was  acquiring  a  domestic 
training  that  would  fit  her  to  be  the  in- 
telligent  mistress  of  a  comfortable  home. 
In  imagination  she  now  saw  her,  too,  bow- 
ing submissively  under  an  ever  increas- 
ing weight  of  household  cares,  her  bright 
color  faded,  her  happy  spirits  gone,  de- 
nied all  out-door  recreation  or  the  mental 
expansion  which  might  lift  her  above  her 
irksome  tasks,  and  her  heart  grew  heavy. 

She  was  too  true  a  wife  to  question  Mr* 
Barnaby's  part  in  her  own  retrogression. 
Her's  had  been  the  fault  and  the  blind- 
ness, the  dumb  acquiescence  in  a  lot  that 
might  have  been  different,  if  she  had  but 
chosen  to  make  it  so.  While  she  had 
narrowed  to  her  contracted  sphere  of  la- 
bor and  succumbed  to  her  weight  of  cares, 
Mr.  Barnaby  had  toiled  no  less  bravely 
but  with  more  intelligence,  had  held  his 
place  in  the  community,  and  gone  on  ac- 
cumulating property  and  honors.  In  this 
moment  Mrs.  Barnaby,  who,  red-faced 
and  perspiring,  was  pumping  away  at  the 
dasher  for  the  butter  that  would  not  come, 
recognized  a  majestic  truth.  This  was, 
that  the  dignity  of  womanhood  will  never 
be  appreciated  without  self-assertion. 

Mrs  Barnaby,  whatever  her  weaknesses 
and  imperfections,  had  always  been  a 
woman  of  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
As  this  perception  dawned  upon  her,  she 
arose  from  the  box,  put  the  churn  back  in 
its  corner,  and  walked  out  to  the  pasture. 
Dobbin,  the  old  white  horse,  worn  out  in 
service  of  the  farm,  like  herself,  ran  whin- 
nying to  meet  her.  She  grasped  him 
firmly  by  the  forelock  and  led  him  to  the 
stable,  where  she  added  to  his  amazement 
by  harnessing  him  into  a  dilapidated  top 
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buggy  that  stood  there,  which  she  first 
dusted  off  with  a  few  dexterous  whisks 
of  an  old  feather  duster.  Returning  to 
the  house  she  looked  at  the  fire  and  to 
ensure  against  any  possible  danger  if  a 
high  wind  should  arise,  covered  the  glow- 
ing embers  in  the  stove  with  a  coating  of 
ashes.  Then  she  shook  out  the  dampest 
articles  remaining  in  the  clothes  basket 
and  hung  them  on  the  frame,  to  guard 
against  mildew,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
came  out  of  the  house  neatly  dressed  and 
locked  the  door  behind  her. 

Mattie  Barnaby  had  been  busy  with  her 
own  thoughts  during  the  drive  to  the 
grove,  where  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion was  to  be  held,  and  they  were  not 
comfortable  ones.  Dan  Whiting,  who 
was  in  all  but  words  her  accepted  lover, 
felt  aggrieved  and  resentful,  and  his  re- 
sentment would  have  been  increased  if  he 
could  have  looked  into  her  mind  and  read 
all  that  was  passing  there.  For  the  daugh- 
ter was  not  as  charitable  as  the  mother, 
and  she  read  in  the  latter's  story  the  ex- 
perience of  all  women  who  married  the 
men  that  they  loved  and  settled  down  on 
farms.  A  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  against 
her  father  and  against  all  men  who  won 
wives  only  to  neglect  and  impose  upon 
them,  was  germinating  in  her.  She  stole 
furtive  glances  at  her  lover,  strong,  hand- 
some, cheery  fellow  that  he  was,  and 
recalled  the  fact  that  her  father  had  been 
quite  as  handsome  and  winning  in  his  day; 
witness  the  old  daguerreotype  that  held  an 
honored  place  on  the  whatnot  shelf  in  the 
parlor.  And  opposite  this  picture  of 
manly  strength  and  comeliness  was  a  dim 
semblance  of  a  woman,  fair  and  slight 
and  child  like  as  herself  this  day,  and  her 
heart  sank  as  she  remembered  her 
mother's  faded,  careworn  face,  her  dejec- 
ted look  her  slow,  tired  step;  for  youth  is 
selfish  and  forecasts  the  future  as  if  itself 
were  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
world  turns. 

Hiram  Barnaby  had  a  fine  sonorous 
voice,  an  advantage  to  which,  more  than 
force  of  custom,  may  be  attributed  his 
selection  by  his  fellow  townsmen  for  the 
important  office  which  he  annually  ful- 
filled. He  had  read  the  time-honored 
document  so  often  that  he  knew  its  state- 


ly sentences  by  heart,  and  could  recite 
them  with  fine  oratorical  effect,  and  still 
spare  a  scathing  glance  and  frown  for 
any  unruly  youngsters  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  the 
programme  But  on  this  occasion  an 
unexpected  occurrence  confused  him  and 
very  nearly  routed  him.  He  was  just 
asserting  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
that  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  all 
beings  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  when  a  rattle  of  wheels  was 
heard  and  a  new  auditor  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  And  who  should  it  be  but 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  attired  in  her  Sunday  best, 
the  garments  a  little  out  of  style,  it  is 
true,  but  still  by  no  means  ill-looking  on 
he  trim  little  figure  which  they  so  neatly 
fitted.  Mrs.  Barnaby,  hailing  with  a 
wicked  little  nod  of  approval,  behind  the 
backs  of  his  unconscious  audience,  the 
sentiment  which  he  had  so  impressively 
shouted.  Mrs  Barnaby  answering  his 
look  of  stern  disapproval,  with  a  look  so 
demure  and  innocent  and  so  character- 
istic of  her  girlhood  days  withal,  that  he 
floundered  helplessly,  repeating  the  sen- 
tence again  and  again,  as  he  tried  to 
regain  his  scattered  wits,  an  undertaking 
in  which  he  was  at  length  assisted  by  the 
look  of  calm  confidence  that  shone  in 
her  eyes,  grow  steady  and  kind  once 
more. 

When  the  ceremonies  were  over  and 
the  luncheon  was  spread,  Mrs.  Barnaby, 
who  for  ten  years  had  scarcely  set  foot 
outside  of  her  own  gate  except  to  go  to 
church  or  to  visit  a  sick  neighbor,  found 
herself  the  belle  of  the  day.  This  sud- 
den popularity  may  have  been  due  to 
the  fleeting  interest  in  the  unexpected 
and  the  unusual  that  is  a  common  trait  of 
human  nature,  or  it  may  merely  have 
been  the  spontaneous  tribute  that  any 
good  house-wile  may  always  be  certain  to 
demand,  who  can  preserve  her  youthful 
vivacity  and  charm  of  manner,  while  faith- 
fully discharging  the  duties  of  maturer 
years,  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  proved  herself  to 
have  done  that  day.  The  Judge's  wife, 
the  high  social  dignitary  of  the  village, 
was  charmed  with  her,  and  would  have 
kept  her  to  herself  had  not  so  many  old 
friends  intruded  their  claims.     The  Judge 
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himself  asked  to  be  presented  to  her,  and 
privately  assured  Barnaby,  a  little  later, 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  for  his 
wife  was  certainly  that  fabulous  one 
woman  in  a  thousand.  As  for  Mr.  Bar- 
naby, he  hovered  uneasily  on  the  fringe 
of  the  little  court  of  his  wife's  admirers, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  luncheon 
had  been  cleared,  and  his  wife's  pies  had 
been  declared  the  best  ever  made,  and 
people  separated  for  quiet  strolls  through 
the  grove,  that  he  was  able  to  possess 
himself  of  her  whom  he  had  been  wont 
to  consider  his  exclusive  and  inalienable 
property,  and  to  lead  her  away  to  the 
banks  of  the  little  lake,  where  a  few  par- 
ties were  idly  floating  in  rowboats  and 
others  are  diligently  fishing.  On  the  banks 
of  this  same  small  lake  two  persons,  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman,  had 
strolled  but  a  few  minutes  previously.  The 
young  man  had  a  question  that  he  wanted 
to  ask,  a  question  which  he  had  been 
seeking  opportunity  to  ask  for  months, 
but  for  which  he  found  little  courage, 
now  that  the  fortunate  moment  had  come. 
He  drew  the  girl  back  into  the  tangle  of 
a  woodbine  as  Mr.  Barnaby  led  his  wife 
to  a  seat  on  a  rock  but  a  few  paces  away. 
Momentous  occasions  are  often  ushered 
in  with  ludicrous  preliminaries.  Mr. 
Barnaby  took  his  wife's  hand,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion. 

"Martha,  promise  me— promise  me 
one  thing." 

"What  is  it,  Hiram?" 
"You  won't  go  back  in  that — that  old 
ramshackle  gig,  with  that  old  rawbones 
drawing  you.  Why,  Marthy,  we'll  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  country.  Go 
back  with  me,  in  the  cart." 

"Certainly,  I  intended  to,"  replied  Mrs. 
Barnaby,  tranquilly.  "Amelia  Rhodes 
can  drive  old  Dobbin  back.  She's  here 
with  her  iolks.  I've  hired  her  to  do  the 
work  this  summer." 

The  two  eavesdroppers  in  the  shadow 
of  the  vine  held  breath  in  horrified 
expectancy.  When  Mr.  Barnaby  answer- 
ed, his  voice  was  bland  with  the  conscious 
self-approval  of  a  man  who  has  had  his 
virtue  tested  and  finds  it  is  not  wanting. 
"That's  a  good  idea:  a  real  good  idea. 
I'm  glad  you've  done  it,  Marthy." 


Silence  ensued.  The  revolution  was  a 
bloodless  one.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  chief  and  only  conspirator  was  her- 
self taken  aback  by  the  easy  success  of 
her  audacious  tactics.  Then  Mr.  Barnaby 
spoke  again,  his  tone  deprecating,  a  little 
fearful  lest  his  speech  might  not  be  well 
received. 

"I'd  only  like  to  suggest,  Martha,  that 
when  you  decide  to — to  do  anything  in  the 
future,  you'd  let  me  know  beforehand." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Barnaby,  un- 
able to  repress  a  mirthful  little  chuckle, 
which  seemed  to  be  re-echoed  from  the 
shrubbery  near  by.  "And  I'll  begin  now. 
I'm  going  into  town  to-morrow,  Hiram. 
No,  I  didn't  churn  the  butter.  The  day 
was  too  hot.  Amelia  can  attend  to  it  the 
first  of  the  week.  But  I  want  a  new 
dress  and  a  bonnet,  and  Mattie  needs 
some  things.  If  you  want  to  drive  in 
with  me — ' 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  returned  Mr. 
Barnaby.  "But  don't  you  think  we'd 
better  be  going.  The  sun  is  near  setting. 
And  we  will  want  to  make  an  early  start." 
They  moved  away  down  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  two  lovers  had  instinc- 
tively grasped  each  others'  hands,  and 
exchanged  laughing  glances,  although 
the  girl's  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"Mattie,  if  I  should  ever  forget  my 
manhood  so  far  as  to  let  my  wife  become 
a  toilworn  household  drudge,  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  courage  and  the  in- 
dependence to  assert  yourself  as  your 
mother  has  done,"  said  Daniel  Whiting 
with  emphasis. 

The  misgivings  that  had  been  troubling 
the  girl  were  silenced,  and  Dan's  question 
was  not  asked,  because  there  was  no 
need.  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


Be  cheerful,  and  gratefully  enjoy  the 
good  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  you.  But  be  moderate.  Modera- 
tion is  the  law  of  enjoyment — all  beyond 
its  present  pleasure  to  be  followed  by 
real  pain. 

Every  man  deems  that  he  has  precise- 
ly the  temptations  'and  trials  which  are 
the  hardest  of  all  for  him  to  bear,  but  they 
are  so  because  they  are  the  very  ones 
he  needs. 


GREAT    LITTLE    MEN. 


It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  history  have  been  of 
small  stature.  Certainly,  from  all  ex- 
perience, height  of  person  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  mental  faculties.  The 
chances  seem  to  be  that  smallness  of 
size,  in  fact,  at  times,  a  little  lameness  is 
advantageous.  The  reason  for  this  is 
tolerably  plain.  Tall  and  robust  men 
are  apt  to  devote  themselves,  or  at 
least  to  derive  so  much  enjoyment  from 
boisterous  pursuits,  as  to  be  rather  in- 
different to  any  specialty  in  mental  cul- 
ture. Men  of  small  stature,  and  perhaps 
weak  health,  are,  on  the  contrary,  driven 
to  mental  occupation.  Studying  hard  in 
their  several  vocations,  they  rise  to 
distinction.  A  comforting  reflection  this 
for  young  men  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labor  under  personal  infirmities.  We 
propose  to  give  a  few  notable  examples 
of  "little  great  men." 

Of  the  three  world-wide  conquerors 
whom  Napoleon  classed  together — him- 
self, Alexander  of  Macedon  and  Caesar 
— he  alone  was  a  little  man.  His  prede- 
cessors were  both  of  them  of  a  truly 
majestic  presence,  tall  of  stature.  Alex- 
ander, indeed,  if  his  portraits  are  exact, 
was  remarkable  for  his  handsome  and 
manly  aspect.  Bonaparte  was  always 
presented  in  the  English  caricatures  of 
him,  both  pictorial  and  verbal  as  a  kind  of 
pigmy.  When  the  vulgar  English  crowd- 
ed to  his  levees  as  First  Consul  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  the 
preceding  October,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
high-minded  Sir  Samuel  Romily,  they 
were  probably  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing him  to  be  a  dwarf.  "Bonaparte," 
says  Miss  Berry,  in  her  lively  description 
of  one  of  his  receptions,  "by  no  means 
struck  me  as  so  little  as  I  had  heard  him 
represented,  and  as  indeed  he  appeared 
on  horseback.  His  shoulders  are  broad, 
which  gives  his  figure  importance." 
Allusions  to  his  stature  were  not  always 
received  by  him  with  complaisance,  but 
there  is  some  humor  in  a  correction 
which  he  once  administered  to  one  of 
his  imperial  grand  chamberlains.  The 
Emperor  had  made  several  fruitless 
attempts  upon  tiptoe  to   reach   a  book 


placed  on  a  high  shelf  in  his  cabinet. 
The  official,  hurrying  eagerly  to  his  as- 
sistance, said  awkwardly:  "Permit  me, 
sire;  I  am  greater  than  your  majesty," 
{Je  suis  plus  grand  que  voltre  magesle.) 
"Please  to  say  you  are  longer.  {Dites, 
done, plus  long,)  said  Napoleon,  with  a 
scornful  smile. 

An  earlier  victorious  French  soldier, 
whose  name  is  invariably  cited  as  the 
"Great  Conde,"  was  a  little  man;  so  was 
his  admiring  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, of  whom  William  of  Orange  once 
angrily  said:  "How  does  he  know  I  am 
a  hunchback?"  Said  Luxembourg,  on 
hearing  of  the  exclamation,  "I  have  often 
seen  his  back,  but  he  has  never  yet  seen 
mine."  The  most  celebrated  of  all  naval 
Englishmen  heroes,  Nelson,  was  none 
the  less  endeared  for  his  small  size.  The 
first  of  Russian  warriors,  the  strange 
Suwarrow,  was  another  of  those  leaders 
whose  shortness  of  physical  stature  seems 
to  be  reflected  in  the  short  decisiveness 
of  their  actions,  according  to  the  proverb, 
"Little  and  quick."  Suwarrow  said  that 
all  his  victorious  tactics  could  be  com- 
pressed into  two  words,  "Advance; 
strike."  He  was  famous,  also,  for  the 
laconism  of  his  dispatches,  like  many 
other  earlier  and  later  commanders  of 
the  first  rank.  Whenever  he  held  a  con- 
versation he  studied  to  express  himself 
with  great  conciseness.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact,  however,  that  great  generals  of 
small  size  do  not  always  prefer  to  be 
followed  by  small  soldiers.  Imposing 
stature  has  always  been  in  demand  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  fighting  men.  Marius 
would  not  willingly  enlist  any  soldiers 
that  were  not  six  feet  high.  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  pictured  with  vivacity  the  tall  Pots- 
dam regiment  of  Frederick  William,  "the 
great  drill-sergeant  of  the  Prussian  na- 
tion." Aristotle  says  that  the  Ethiopians 
and  Indians,  in  choosing  their  kings  and 
leaders,  had  particular  regard  to  the 
beauty  and  stature  of  their  persons.  Per- 
haps the  Greeks,  with  whom  physical 
perfection  counted  for  so  much,  followed 
the  philosopher's  great  pupil,  Alexander, 
with  more  satisfaction  for  the  splendor  of 
his  person.     Many  of  the  greatest  wits 
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and  humorists  have  bsen  insignificant 
creatures  in  appearance;  for  instance, 
Voltaire,  Quevedo  and  Scarren;  the  last 
named  called  himself  an  abridgement  of 
human  miseries."  Le  Sage,  who  was 
singularly  handsome,  and  Swift,  who  was 
a  tall  and  muscular  man,  are  witnesses 
that  the  keenest  wit  is  not  confined  to  a 
small  bodily  lodging.  Both  Dryden  and 
Pope  were  little  men.  Rochester  nick- 
named ,the  former  "Poet,  Squab,"  and 
Tom  Brown  always  called  him  "Little 
Rayes."  Pope  was  only  less  deformed 
than  Quevedo  and  Scarren,  dnd  was 
almost  a  dwarf;  his  consciousness  of  his 
mean  appearance  made  him  the  more 
laborious  in  the  cultivation  of  his  talents, 
according  to  Shenstone.  He  was  more 
sensitive  and  petulant  than  the  first  poet 
of  the  children.  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  also 
afflicted,  like  Pope,  with  a  littleness  of 
body,  and  with  life-long  sickness.  It  is 
related  that  when  the  hymn-writer  was 
one  day  sitting  in  a  coffee  house,  he  heard 
a  gentleman  say  in  a  low  tone,  "That's 
the  great  Dr.  Watts;"  while  another  ex- 
claimed, "What  a  little  fellow!"  Turn- 
ing to  the  two  speakers,  he  repeated, 
with  good-humored  seriousness,  one  of 
his  own  verses.  It  has  been  called  by 
some  who  have  told  the  anecdote  an 
impromptu: 


"Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  mete  the  ocean  with  my  span, 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  stature  of  the  man." 
All  biographers  who  have  taken  little 
persons  for  their  subjects,  agree  in  draw- 
ing the  same  moral  as  Dr.  Watts.  When 
Calvin  arrived  at  Nerac,  and  was  trying  to 
find  the  great-hearted  Lefevre,  every  one 
of  whom  he  made  inquiries  gave  him  the 
same  sort  of  answer:  "Lefevre  is 
a  little  bit  of  a  man,  but  lively  as  gun- 
powder." Thus  Lefevre  was  quick  to 
perceive  the  destiny  of  the  young  inquirer, 
and  was  the  first  to  prophesy  his  future 
importance  in  the  history  of  religion 
among  the  French  speaking  people. 

G.  IV. 

* 

Beware,  so  long  as  you  live,  of  judging 
men  by  their  outward  appearance. — La 
Fontaine. 

Talkative  men  seldom  read;  this  is 
among  the  few  truths  which  appear  the 
more  strange  the  more  we  reflect  upon 
them. — Aristotle. 

The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world  have 
an  art  of  saintly  alchemy  by  which  bitter- 
ness is  converted  into  kindness,  the  gall 
of  experience  into  gentleness,  gratitude 
into  benefits,  and  insults  into  pardons. — 
Amiel. 
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The  dying  embers'  ruddy  glow, 
In  silence  round  me  plays, 

Like  sunbeams  dancing  to  and  fro, 
To  fancy's  tuneful  lays. 

The  fading  lights  with  lurid  glare, 
The  darkened  walls  o'ercast 

With  ghostly  shadows  tall  and  bare — 
Dread  phantoms  of  the  past. 

Anon  there  comes  a  mournful  sighing, 
From  out  the  dark'ning  coals, 

That  breathes  of  the  moments  flying — 
Their  farewell  softly  tolls. 

The  fiery  sparks  have  ceased  to  leap, 

Upon  the  old  hearthstone, 
But  mingle  with  the  blackened  heap, 

Ashes  to  ashes  grown. 


Once  more  I  gaze  on  the  splendor, 

E'er  it  forever  flees, 
Of  living  coals  on  the  fender, 

Brightened  by  each  faint  breeze. 

See  again  the  sparks'  golden  light, 

Soar  far  in  unknown  space, 
Then  die,  and  earthward  turn  their  flight 

To  find  a  resting  place. 

No  more  will  they  sparkle  and  dance, 

Or  leap  with  sudden  freak, 
On  hearth  and  wall  with  dart  askance, 

Playing  at  hide  and  seek. 

Cold  and  gray  the  short-lived  embers, 

Lie  with  the  silent  dead; 
Few  there  will  be  who  remember, 

Aught  of  the  life  that's  fled. 
May  24,  1893.  Hyacinth 


THE    CULTURE    OF   MIND    LIFE.* 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  The 
Contributor  Company,  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  a  series  of  articles  of  an 
educational  character,  having  special  ref- 
erence to  the  literary  interests  of  the  M. 
I.  Associations. 

I  propose  as  my  chief  aim  to  consider 
the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  possibilities 
of  mind  culture — and  to  outline  a  course 
of  literary  study  in  language  and  liter- 
ature, as  a  means  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  so  great  a  good.  All  classes  of 
persons  are  now  more  or  less  touched  by 
the  growing  desire  for  higher  intellectual 
life;  so  much  of  the  thrill  and  power  of 
mental  activity  has  spread  on  every 
hand.  "Thoughts,"  says  Emerson,  "gov- 
ern the  world."  And  it  is  certain  that 
thoughts  like  all  good  seeds  grow  best 
on  cultivated  soil. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  named  after  the  text-book  fash- 
ion, but  rather  to  set  forth  such  first 
principles  and  general  suggestions  as 
may  best  help  those  whose  time  and 
opportunities  for  study  are  very  limited. 
By  an  earnest  endeavor  in  the  leisure 
hours,  and  in  the  spare  moments  of  life, 
much  can  be  done,  both  for  the  growth 
of  mind  power  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  knowledge,  for  such  students  as 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  time  for 
study,  these  papers  are  more  especially 
written. 

There  are  thousands  of  our  youths, 
whose  early  training  was  all  too  brief  and 
meagre,  and  whose  subsequent  life  has 
had  to  be  spent  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
hard  necessities,  roughing  it  in  the  can- 
yon, in  farm  making,  on  the  ranch,  or  in 
the  mining  camp.  And  yet  these  same 
brave  toilers,  have  rich  endowments  of 
mind  power;  they  have  indeed  quite  a 
reserve  fund  of  innate  mental  energy, 
equal  to  the  very  best  kind  of  mental 
work.  This  fact  has  been  made  manifest 
and  very  forcibly  illustrated  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  both  of  Sunday  School  Normals 
and  M.  I.  A.  Students,  who  have  so 
gladly  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  an  acad- 
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emical  course  of  some  six  weeks  during 
the  last  school  year. 

Too  frequently  when  the  desire  for  cul- 
ture is  born  within  them,  many  are  at  a 
loss  how  best  to  begin  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  their  education.  Self  help  and 
mutual  help  are  both  alike  very  good 
forms  of  help,  but  each  may  be  rendered 
more  efficient  by  wise  and  timely  guid- 
ance. It  is  true  there  are  many  individual 
instances  in  which  an  all  dominating 
energy  of  mind  surmounts  every  adverse 
force  and  condition  and  ultimately  reach 
the  goal  of  success.  But  in  ordinary 
cases  the  teacher's  aid  is  needed — cases 
where  there  is  quite  a  willingness  to 
work — students  by  the  hundreds  ardent- 
ly anxious  to  improve,  and  yet  little  at- 
tained, and  that  which  is  done  imper- 
fectly done,  all  for  the  want  of  keys  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  study,  and  the  best 
books  to  study;  in  other  words,  how  in 
the  shortest  way  to  attain  such  mind 
culture  as  is  possible  to  their  time  and 
circumstances.  These  papers  therefore 
are  written  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  such 
students.  They  are  as  free  from  formal 
technicalities  as  possible,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  none  the  less  efficient  both 
in  stimulus  and  guidance.  Only  let  the 
student's  ideal  of  mind  culture  be  equal- 
ly high  and  noble,  followed  up  steadily 
by  thoughtful  and  continuous  effort,  then 
no  such  student  shall  fail  to  reach  a  most 
gratifying  measure  of  success. 

Mind  culture  then  is  our  aim,  and  as 
clear  an  understanding  as  is  possible  to 
us  concerning  the  nature  of  mind,  will 
greatly  facilitate  our  purpose  and  enable 
us  to  make  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the 
best  methods  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment. We  shall  purposely  avoid  every- 
thing of  a  controversial  character,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  well 
ascertained  psychological  principles.  We 
desire  above  all  things  to  rest  upon  the 
solidity  of  facts — to  work  towards  higher 
and  higher  culture  in  perfect  harmony 
both  with  the  internal  and  external  forces 
of  our  whole  being. 

Psychological  Outlines. — What  is 
mind?  To  be  still  more  definite  and  explicit, 
What  is  your  mind  ?  You  to  whom  these 
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lines  may  come.  Let  the  question  stand 
clearly  out— out  and  away  from  all  others, 
if  only  for  one  brief  hour;  not  so  much 
as  to  what  philosophers  say  about  mind 
in  general,  or  of  gifted  minds  in  particu- 
lar, but  rather,  far  rather  indeed,  let  the 
question  or  questions  be — What  is  your 
own  individual  mind  ?  What  is  its  origin? 
its  nature  ?  And  what  is  its  possible  cul- 
ture in  relation  to  the  broad  principles  of 
eternal  life,  truth  and  goodness  ? 

Not  only  in  reference  to  the  sublime 
principle  of  faith,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  most  philosophic  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  mind,  we  may  appropriately 
quote  the  significant  and  far-reaching 
words  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  in  the  tenth 
section  of  his  first  lecture  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants):  "If  men  were  duly  to  con- 
sider themselves,  and  turn  their  thoughts 
and  reflections  to  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds;"  then  indeed  error  would  be 
avoided  and  truth  would  be  made  clear. 
Again,  in  the  next  section,  we  are  coun- 
seled to  the  same  good  rule — "Turn  your 
thoughts  on  your  own  minds."  The  rule 
is  as  full  of  wisdom  as  it  is  of  brevity.  The 
earlier  prophet  Paul  gave  the  same  coun- 
sel to  Timothy  and  to  Titus — "Study  to 
show  thyself  approved;"  "neglect  not  the 
gift  that  is  within  thee;"  "meditate  upon 
these  things,"  etc.  With  all  possible 
earnestness  we  press  upon  you  this 
golden  rule  of  our  young  Prophet — "Turn 
your  thoughts  on  your  own  minds." 

No  student  can  too  earnestly  impress 
himself  with  the  inherent  divinity,  won- 
drous endowments  and  possible  great- 
ness of  his  own  mind.  The  injunction, 
"Know  thyself,"  is  as  wise  as  it  is  old, 
and  as  fruitful  for  good  today  as  in  the 
cultured  days  of  Athenian  wisdom. 

"There  is  nothing  so  great  in  nature  as 
man,  and  there  is  nothing  so  great  in 
man  as  mind."  These  words  were  writ- 
ten across  the  portal  of  the  Lecture 
Hall,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
lectures  given  there  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

Before  treating  of  the  nature  of  mind, 
it  will  be  well  first  of  all  to  complete  this 
introductory  paper  by  a  few  important 


definitions  of  such  terms  as  will  frequent- 
ly occur  in  our  future  articles. 

Definitions. — As  we  seek  above  all  to 
quicken  the  desire  for  personal  culture 
we  will  ask  you  to  notice  the  significant 
term — Personality.  The  dignity  of  per- 
sonality is  explained  by  Schelling,  as 
consisting  in  "lordship;"  to  be  lord  over 
one's  existence  constitutes  the  very  idea 
of  human  personality — as  to  be  lord  over 
all  existence  constitutes  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Personality,  i.  e.,  the  Personality 
of  God. 

Personality  is  closely  allied  to  individu- 
ality— in  which  every  man  counts  for  one 
and  no  man  counts  for  more  than  one. 
The  realization  of  this  great  truth  is 
fraught  with  great  and  lasting  con- 
sequences. On  the  highest  plane  of  our 
interests  we  frequently  say  that  salva- 
tion is  an  individual  salvation;  meaning 
thereby  that  we  are  personally  responsi- 
ble for  our  destiny. 

Let  the  student  therefore  lay  hold  of 
the  truth  of  his  personal  identity— a 
separate  intelligence — in  the  language  of 
revelation,  a  child  of  God — an  heir  of 
Heaven — born  into  time,  but  born  for 
eternity — what  is  done  now  and  here  is 
done  forever — culture  in  its  broadest 
sense  is  character  formation  and  our 
personal  character  is  certainly  that  part 
of  us  that  will  abide  with  us  forever. 
So  that  every  step  upwards  and  for- 
wards is  in  the  interest  of  personal  good. 

Body,  soul  and  spirit — a  trinity  in 
unity.  The  term '  'soul'  'maybe  said  to  des- 
ignate the  mind,  more  especially  as  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  life  in  the  being; 
while  the  term  "spirit"  represents  the 
mind  as  capable  of  being  either  em- 
bodied or  disembodied. 

Psychology  is  a  compound  word  from 
the  Greek  language,  psyche,  which  means 
soul,  and  logos  which  means  a  discourse, 
so  that  psychology  literally  means  a  dis- 
course about  the  soul,  a  word  or  a  state- 
ment about  the  mind. 

Intellect  is  from  the  Latin  intelligo, 
which  means  to  understand.  It  is  used 
to  designate  the  knowing  principle  of  the 
mind;  it  is  also  often  used  in  a  general 
way  to  denote  the  mind  as  a  whole. 

Metaphysics. — This  term  also  is  from 
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the  Greek,  from  meta,  after,  and  physics, 
the  science  of  natural  bodies.  The 
Grecians  held  that  physics  was  the  first 
subject  in  the  natural  order  of  studies, 
and  the  science  of  mind  the  second — so 
metaphysics  came  to  stand  for  all  such 
sciences  as  pass  beyond  the  physical — 
for  such  studies  as  being,  essence,  exist- 
ence, substance,  cause,  etc.  It  is  not  used 
so  frequently  as  formerly,  the  term 
psychology  taking  its  place  in  all  that 
pertains  to  mind  and  mind  functions. 

Phenomena  is  now  a  very  frequent 
term — often  occurring  in  such  expressions 
as  natural  phenomena,  spiritual  phenom- 
ena, social  phenomena,  etc.  It  is  a 
Greek  word  and  simply  means  appear- 
ances or  manifestations.  It  is  said  we 
study  only  phenomena,  the  manifesta- 
tions in  the  different  departments  of  the 
world  of  matter  and  in  the  world  of  mind 


being  the  only  things  we  can  come  to 
know.  What  matter  is  in  and  of  itself 
we  do  not  know,  we  can  deal  only  with 
its  manifestations  :  so  what  mind  is  in 
and  of  itself  we  know  not,  we  know  it 
only  by  its  phenomena — its  manifesta- 
tions. Phenomena  is  the  plural  of  phe- 
nomenon— it  is  a  very  convenient  word 
and  often  covers  a  wide  field  of  facts, 
to  state  which  would  often  require  quite 
a  number  of  words  whereas  this  single 
term  is  all  sufficient. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena — giving 
an  outline  of  mind  nature,  and  mind 
functions  as  these  are  unfolded  to  us  in 
the  actual  experiences  of  our  own  mind 
life,  and  in  the  mind  life  of  others  that  we 
may  observe.  J.   Whiteley. 

B.  Y.  Academy,  Provo. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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XXV. 
EMIGRATION  OF  1859. 

As  soon  as  the  Johnston  army  troubles 
were  over,  and  local  affairs  in  Utah  began 
to  assume  their  wonted  normal  condition, 
the  edict  against  emigration  of  European 
Saints  to  the  valley  was  recalled,  and  in- 
structions were  sent  out  that  the  way  was 
again  open  for  the  "gathering  of  Israel." 
Under  date  of  September  ioth,  1858,  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  wrote  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Elder  Asa  Calkin,  President 
of  the  European  mission,  to  the  effect 
that  considerable  emigration  to  the  valley 
was  expected  in  1859,  although  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  operate  any  through 
the  Perpetual  Emigration  fund.  The 
President  announced  that  the  Church 
would  establish  its  business  agency  in 
Chicago,  instead  of  St.  Louis,  and  that 
perhaps  another  agency  would  be 
opened  at  Iowa  City.  This  change  was 
done  with  a  view  of  escaping  the  dangers 
of  the  fevers  and  the  epidemics  generally 
so  prevalent  in  the  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. 

Elders  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Joseph  W. 
Young,  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Frederick 


Kesler  were  going  east  to  locate  as 
Church  Emigration  agents  at  Chicago. 

In  another  communication,  dated  Salt 
Lake  City,  October  21st,  1858,  President 
Young  says,  writing  to  Elder  Asa  Calkin: 
"Urge  on  the  emigration  so  far  as  you 
have  the  power.  Wherein  the  Saints  are 
not  able  to  come  all  the  way  through,  let 
them  come  to  the  States,  and  then  make 
their  way  through  as  soon  as  they 
can.  We  would  like  to  strengthen  at 
Genoa  and  Florence,  and  to  make  a  large 
settlement  on  Deer  Creek,  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  would  not  object  seeing  about 
ten  thousand  Saints  find  their  way  to  Utah 
the  ensuing  year,  if  they  have  the  means 
and  are  disposed  to  come.  *  *  * 
Of  the  sailing  of  emigrants,  you  will  do 
well  to  advise  with  Brother  George  Q. 
Cannon,  so  that  timely  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  them  to  get  places  to  work, 
be  forwarded  to  their  destination,  etc." 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  10,  27.) 

The  Millennial  Star  of  Jan.  1,  1859, 
says  editorially: 

"We  are  pleased  to  be  able  at  length  to 
say  to  the  Saints  that  emigration  is  again 
opened  for  all  those  who  have  means  at 
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their  command  to  gather  to  Zion.  As 
we  have  before  said,  no  one  will  receive 
any  help  whatever  from  the  P.  E.  Fund. 
The  deliverance  of  the  Saints  depends 
entirely  upon  themselves,  and  we  hope 
that  those  who  have  the  means  will 
go,  and  that  those  who  can  assist  their 
brethren  will  stretch  forth  a  helping 
hand.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  go  with  hand-carts  this  season,  as 
usual,  who  cannot  raise  the  amount 
necessary  to  procure  a  team.  Those 
who  have  the  means,  and  prefer  it,  can 
go  with  wagons.  *  *  *  Those 
who  have  not  the  means  to  go  through  to 
the  valley,  but  who  nevertheless  feel  de- 
sirous to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
assist  in  strengthening  the  settlements  on 
the  route,  will  have  an  opportunity  af- 
ter the  through  emigration  shall  have 
closed." 

In  the  same  article  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church  in  Europe  discouraged  any 
but  good  and  faithful  Latter-day  Saints 
in  going  to  the  valley,  assuring  those  who 
had  not  lived  the  lives  of  Saints  in  the  old 
world  that  they  would  be  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied  on  their  arrival  in  Zion. 
All  who  desired  to  emigrate  were  re- 
quested to  forward  names  and  part  of  the 
passage  money  to  the  Mission  Office  in 
Liverpool  at  once.  {Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  8  ) 

The  reopening  of  the  emigration  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Saints  in 
Europe,  but  as  most  of  them  were  poor, 
and  no  material  help  was  promised  by 
the  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Com- 
pany, the  "through  emigration"  of  1859 
was  confined  to  one  ship-load  of  Saints, 
who  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Wil- 
liam Tapscott,  April  11,  1859.  That,  and 
two  other  small  companies  bound  for 
the  States,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  Antarctic  and  the  Emerald  Isle  com- 
prised the  whole  of  that  season's  emi- 
gration. Thus,  only  eight  hundred  and 
nine  European  Saints  sailed  for  America 
in  1859  Of  these  fifty-four  were  P.  E. 
Fund  emigrants,  who,  together  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  others,  expected 
to  cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts  that 
season;  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  were 
to    make    the    overland    journey    with 


teams.  The  remainder  intended  to  stop 
in  che  States  temporarily,  not  having 
means  enough  to  go  straight  through; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  a  number  of  them, 
through  the  kindness  of  their  more  well- 
to-do  fellow  passengers,  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  valley  the  same  year.  {Millen- 
nial Star,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  638.) 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Company. 
—  William  Tapscott,  725  souls.  On  Mon- 
day, April  nth,  1859,  ^e  ship  William 
Tapscott  sailed  from  Liverpool,  England, 
with  725  British,  Scandinavian  and  Swiss 
Saints  on  board.  The  Scandinavian  por- 
tion of  the  company,  consisting  of  355 
souls,  had  sailed  from  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, on  the  steamer  L.  N.  Hvidt  April 
1st,  1859,  in  charge  of  Elders  Carl  Wider- 
borg  and  Niels  Wilhelmsen,  and  reached 
Grimsby,  England,  on  the  sixth,  after  a 
rather  long  and  stormy  passage  over  the 
German  Ocean.  From  Grimsby  the 
emigrants  continued  by  rail  to  Liverpool, 
when  they,  on  the  seventh,  went  on  board 
the  William  Tapscott,  and  were  joined  by 
the  British  and  Swiss  emigrants.  Elder 
Robert  F.  Neslen  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  with  Henry  H. 
Harris  and  George  Rowley  as  counselors. 

After  going  through  the  process  of 
government  inspection,  clearing,  etc., 
Prest.  Neslen,  in  connection  with  his 
counselors,  proceeded  to  organize  the 
company  into  ten  wards,  namely,  five 
English  and  five  Scandinavian,  appoint- 
ing a  president  over  each,  to  see  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  cleanliness,  good 
order,  etc.  The  Scandinavian  Saints 
occupied  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
British  and  Swiss  the  other.  The  com- 
pany was  blessed  with  a  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  voyage,  which  lasted 
only  thirty-one  days.  The  health  of  the 
passengers  was  exceptionally  good, 
which  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  death  occurred  on  board, 
and  that  was  an  old  Swedish  sister  by 
the  name  of  Inger  Olsen  Hagg,  sixty-one 
years  old,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  previous  to  her  em- 
barkation. This  was  counterbalanced 
by  two  births.  In  the  matrimonial  depart- 
ment the  company  did  exceedingly  well, 
as  no  less  than  nineteen  marriages  were 
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solemnized  on  board  ;  of  these  five 
couples  were  English,  one  Swiss  and 
thirteen  Scandinavian.  Every  day  dur- 
ing the  voyage  the  people  were  called 
together  for  prayer  every  morning  and 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.  On  Sundays 
three  meetings  were  held  on  deck,  and 
fellowship  meetings  in  each  ward  two 
nights  a  week.  The  monotony  of  ihe 
voyage  was  also  enlivened  with  singing, 
instrumental  music,  dancing,  games,  etc  , 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
junior  portion  took  a  prominent  part, 
while  the  more  sedate  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  seeing  and  hearing  the  happi- 
fying  recreations.  Elder  Neslen  writes 
that  he  felt  it  quite  a  task  when  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  company 
composed  of  people  from  so  many  coun- 
tries, speaking  nine  different  languages, 
and  having  different  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities,  and  thrown  together 
under  such  close  circumstances;  but 
through  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  of 
the  Saints,  which  were  universally  mani- 
fested, he  soon  found  the  load  far  easier 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  company  in  New  York,  it 
was  pronounced  by  doctors  and  govern- 
ment officers  to  be  the  best  disciplined 
and  most  agreeable  company  that  ever 
arrived  at  that  port. 

Arriving  safely  in  the  New  York  harbor, 
the  emigrants  were  landed  in  the  Castle 
Gardens  on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of 
May.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  evening, 
most  of  them  continued  the  journey  by 
steamboat  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albany,  where  they  arrived  the  following 
morning.  Thence  they  traveled  by  rail  via 
Niagara  to  Windsor,  in  Canada,  where 
they,  on  the  sixteenth  crossed  the  river  to 
Detroit,  and  thence  continued  the  journey 
by  rail,  by  way  of  Quincy  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
twenty-first.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
they  boarded  the  steamboat  St.  Mary 
which  brought  them  to  Florence,  Nebras- 
ka, where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
in  the  morning.  The  whole  route 
through  the  States  was  one  which  no  for- 
mer company  of  emigrating  Saints  had 
ever  taken.  Brother  George  Q.  Cannon 
and  those  who  assisted  him  in  the  emi- 


grating business  were  quite  successful  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  transpor- 
tation by  rail  direct  to  St.  Joseph,  instead 
of,  as  first  contemplated,  shipping  them  to 
Iowa  City. 

On  their  arrival  at  Florence  the  Saints 
were  organized  into  temporary  districts 
and  branches,  with  presiding  officers  over 
each,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people  while 
encamped  at  that  place.  Prayer  meetings 
were  held  regularly  twice  a  week  in  most 
of  these  temporary  branches.  About 
fifty  of  the  Saints  who  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic in  the  William  Tapscott  stopped 
temporarily  in  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  [Millennial  Star, 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  286,  419;  Morgenstjernen, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  82.) 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Company. 
— Antarctic,  30  souls.  The  ship  Antarctic, 
Captain  Sloufeer,  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
July  10,  1859,  with  thirty  Saints  on  board, 
in  charge  of  Elder  James  Chaplow. 
After  a  successful  voyage,  this  little  com- 
pany arrived  in  New  York,  Aug.  21,  1859, 
and  the  emigrants  scattered  in  search  of 
employment,  intending  to  go  to  the 
Valley  as  soon  as  they  had  earned  suf- 
ficient means  to  do  so.  [Millennial  Star, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  605;  XXII,  p.  638 .) 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Company. 
—  'Emerald  Isle,  54  souls.  The  ship 
Emerald  Isle,  Captain  Cornish,  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  August  18, 
1859,  and  sailed  on  the  twentieth  with 
fifty-four  Saints  on  board,  namely  fifty 
from  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Mission,  and 
four  from  England,  under  the  presidency 
of  Elder  Henry  Hug.  There  is  no  ac- 
count on  hand  of  the  voyage  of  this  com- 
pany, who  like  those  crossing  in  the 
Antarctic  emigrated  to  the  States  where 
they  expected  to  earn  means  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  journey  to  Utah. 
{Millennial Star,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  573;  XXII, 
p.  638.) 


Besides  the  European  emigration  which 
mainly  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  William 
Tapscott,  a  large  number  of  Saints  emi- 
grated to  Utah  from  the  States  in  1859; 
this,  of  course,  included  many  who  had 
previously  come  from   Europe,  but  had 
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stopped  In  the  States  in  order  to  obtain 
means  wherewith  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  overland  journey.  Elder  George 
Q.  Cannon  being  successful  in  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  shipping  the 
emigrants  all  the  way  by  rail  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  thence  by  steamboat  up  the 
Missouri  River.  Florence,  Nebraska,  was 
chosen  as  the  outfitting  place  for  the  sea- 
son, and  from  that  place  most,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  emigration  of  1859  commenc- 
ed the  journey  across  the  plains. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Millennial 
Star  and  the  Deseret  News  of  that  year's 
emigration  are  very  meagre,  some  of  the 
smaller  companies  not  being  mentioned 
at  all. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Press,  a  newspaper 
published  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  stated 
that  on  the  last  day  of  May,  there  were 
about  thirteen  hundred  "Mormon"  emi- 
grants at  Florence,  en  route  for  Utah  from 
different  parts  of  the  world;  and  that 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
coming  over  the  plains  with  hand  carts  of 
which  the  company  had  sixty  with  iron 
axles.  General  Horace  S.  Eldredge  had 
one  hundred  and  fifty  splendid  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  wagons  at  Florence  loaded 
with  merchandise  and  various  kinds  of 
machinery  for  Salt  Lake  City,  each  wagon 
having  about  2,500  pounds  of  freight,  in 
the  aggregate  nearly  200  tons. 

The  first  large  wagon  company  of  the 
season  to  start  out  on  the  plains  was 
organized  at  Florence  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  1859,  with  Elder  James  Brown, 
the  third,  of  Ogden,  as  captain.  When  the 
company  left  Florence,  June  13,  1859,  it 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
persons,  with  fifty-nine  wagons,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  yoke  of  oxen, 
eleven  horses,  thirty-six  cows,  and  forty- 
one  head  of  loose  cattle.  The  emigrants 
were  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  families  were  picked  up 
as  the  company  journeyed  along,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
the  company  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  persons,  sixty-six  wag- 
ons, and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  head 
of  cattle.  Two  deaths  and  five  births 
occurred  while  crossing  the  plains.  About 


twenty-five  head  of  cattle  died  or  were 
lost;  only  one  wagon  was  upset  during 
the  entire  journey,  and  no  serious  acci- 
dent occurred.  On  arriving  in  the  city, 
Captain  Brown  did  not  leave  his  company 
till  they  were  all  provided  with  homes 
or  places  of  residence.  {Millennial  Star, 
Vol.  XXI.,  p.  719;  Deseret  News,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  212.) 

In  1859  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
send  teams  from  the  Valley  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  back  again  the  same 
season.  The  possibility  of  the  plan,  when 
first  introduced  by  Elder  Joseph  W. 
Young,  was  doubted  by  many  on  the 
ground  that  two  thousand  miles  was  too 
great  a  distance  for  teams  to  travel  dur- 
ing one  short  summer,  considering  the 
early  and  late  snowfall  in  the  mountains, 
and  scarcity  of  grass.  President  Brigham 
Young,  however, concluded  on  the  experi- 
ment, and  early  in  May  an  ox-train  left  Salt 
Lake  City  for  Florence,  with  orders  to 
load  back  with  woolen  machinery  and 
other  goods  stored  on  the  frontiers,  and 
also  with  emigrants.  This  train,  which  be- 
came known  in  the  history  of  that  season's 
emigration  as  the  Church  train,  arrived  at 
Florence  in  safety,  and  started  on  the 
return  trip  some  time  in  June,  in  charge 
of  Elder  Horton  D.  Haight  and  Bishop 
Frederick  Kesler.  During  the  return 
journey  the  company  lost  about  sixty 
head  of  cattle,  principally  or  wholly  from 
disease,  out  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  with  which  they  left  Florence. 
Only  a  few  families  (one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  souls)  crossed  the  plains  in 
this  train,  as  it  was  freighted  with  mer- 
chandise, machinery,  etc.,  for  the  First 
Presidency,  the  public  works  and  others; 
several  wagons  were  also  loaded  with 
printing  material  and  paper  for  the 
Deseret  News  office,  etc.  On  Thursday, 
September  1st,  the  company  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  good  condition.  {Mil- 
lennial Star,  Vol.  XXL,  pp.  302,  431; 
Deseret  News,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  197,  212.) 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  hand-cart 
emigrants  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  William  Tapscott,  and  a  few 
others,  were  organized  for  the  overland 
journey;  the  company  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  souls  with  sixty 
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hand-carts,  broke  up  their  encampment 
at  Florence  on  the  ninth  of  June  and 
started  for  the  mountains  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  George  Rowley.  For 
each  cart  there  were  four  or  six  persons, 
twenty  pounds  baggage  and  half  the  pro- 
visions needed  for  the  journey.  Eight 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  followed  with 
the  other  half  of  the  provisions,  and  to 
give  the  tired  and  sick  an  opportunity  to 
ride. 

Apostles  John  Taylor  and  Franklin  D. 
Richards,  who  met  this  hand-cart  com- 
pany on  Yellow  Creek  on  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  describes  the  company  as  being 
healthy  generally,  and  that  some  of  the 
young  people  were  very  joyous  and  jubi- 
lant. There  were  among  the  emigrants 
a  number  of  beautiful  singers  who  enter- 
tained the  brethren  in  the  evening  around 
their  camp-fires,  with  some  of  the  late 
popular  airs,  and  among  the  rest  several 
amusing  hand-cart  songs,  of  which  the 
chorus  of  one  ran  as  follows: 

Some  must  push  and  some  must  pull, 

As  we  go  rolling  up  the  hill; 

Thus  merrily  on  the  way  we  go, 

Until  we  reach  the  valley,  O! 

"And  as  they  started  next  morning, " 
writes  the  Apostles  mentioned,  "they  in 
their  prompt  energetic  action  and  uniform 
movements  manifested  a  vivacity  and  life 
wnich  comported  very  much  with  the 
spirit  of  their  song.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  meeting  with  them,  and  gave 
them  such  counsel  as  their  circumstances 
seemed  to  require.  They  had  been  met 
by  five  four-mule  teams  and  with  pro- 
visions on  Ham's  Fork.  With  the  aid  of 
the  mule  teams  and  a  horse  team  that 
went  with  us,  and  two  yoke  of  cattle 
which  we  furnished  they  were  enabled  to 
carry  the  aged  and  weary,  and  proceed 
comfortably.  A  brother  Shanks,  from 
Liverpool,  who  was  very  sick  on  our 
arrival,  died  next  morning,  and  was 
buried  at  Yellow  Creek." 

On  Friday  evening,  September  2,  1859, 
Mr.  J.  Harvey  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
from  Bridger  with  the  intelligence  that 
Captain  Rowley,  with  the  hand-cart  com- 
pany would  arrive  near  the  city  Satur- 
day evening,  but  would  not  come  in  till 
Monday   morning.      About   2   p.   m.  on 


Sunday,  (September  4th),  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Elder  Benson,  who  went  out 
to  their  camp  in  the  morning,  announcing 
that  the  company  were  so  anxious  to 
come  in,  that  Captain  Rowley  had  re- 
solved to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  they 
would  arrive  at  five  o'clock.  Immediate- 
ly every  horse  and  vehicle  in  the  city  was 
seemingly  in  motion  conveying  those  who 
were  anxious  to  witness  the  egress  of  the 
company  from  the  canyon  in  that  direc- 
tion. Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  desig- 
nated time,  the  company  arrived,  escorted 
by  two  or  three  bands  of  music  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  citizens  of  all  grades 
and  professions,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  lined  with  anxious  spectators, 
went  to  Union  Square,  accompanied  by 
the  thousands  that  joined  the  escort  as 
they  passed  along.  It  was  certainly  a 
stirring  scene,  and  such  a  one  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  for  some  time  past  by 
this  community,  calling  forth  many  ex- 
pressions from  the  beholders,  mostly  of 
joy,  but  some  of  detestation  that  human 
beings  would  endure  so  much,  leave  their 
houses  in  foreign  lands,  traverse  the  seas, 
and  cross  the  desert  plains  with  hand-  carts, 
all  for  their  religion.  The  liberality  of 
the  Saints  was  abundantly  manifested  on 
the  occasion  by  the  amount  and  variety 
of  the  provisions  that  were  provided 
through  the  Bishops  of  the  several  wards, 
for  the  wayworn  emigrants  composing 
the  company.  {Millennial  Star  Vol.  XXI, 
PP-  7I9»  728;  Deseret  News,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
197,  212.) 

An  ox-train,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  F.  Neslen,  left  Florence  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  June  with  fifty-six  wagons 
and  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  emi- 
grants, mostly  British  and  Scandinavian 
Saints,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  ship  William  Tapscott.  The  accidents 
occurring  to  this  company  on  the  journey 
across  the  plains  were  but  few  and  light, 
with  but  one  exception,  which  was  a 
stampede  of  ten  teams,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  one  man  instantaneously,  and 
breaking  the  leg  of  another  man,  and 
wounding  five  others.  The  latter  all  re- 
covered. Six  deaths  and  three  births 
occurred  on  the  journey.  Twenty-four 
head  of  cattle  were  lost  through  disease 
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and  lameness,  a  small  number  compara- 
tively, as  the  mortality  among  the  cattle 
on  the  plains  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  very  great.  This  company 
arrived  safe  and  well  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  (Deseret 
News,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  197,  228.) 

The  last  fully  organized  emigrant  com- 
pany of  the  season  was  an  ox-train,  led 
by  Edward  Stevenson,  which  was  organ- 
ized on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  and 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
persons,  with  fifty-four  wagons,  eighty- 
seven  yoke  of  oxen,  forty-one  cows,  five 
horses  and  three  mules.  This  company 
left  Florence  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June, 
the  same  day  that  Captain  Neslen  took  his 
departure.  The  emigrants  were  composed 
principally  of  people  from  the  States;  a 
few,  however,  were  from  South  Africa, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  On  the  overland 
journey  there  were  four  deaths,  two 
births,  and  one  marriage.  The  company 
also  lost  thirty  head  of  cattle;  otherwise 
it  met  with  no  accidents  worthy  of  note. 
It  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  having  traveled  in 
close  proximity  to  Captain  Neslen's  train 
all  the  way  across  the  plains.  {Deseret 
News,  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  184,  228.) 

Besides  the  companies  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing,  other  emigrating  Saints 
crossed  the  plains  in  1859,  some  in  the 
numerous  freight  trains  which  brought 
merchandise,  machinery,  etc.,  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Valley  that  season. 
The  Deseret  News  of  September  14,  1859, 
says  that  several  small  companies  of  emi- 
grant Saints  had  arrived  in  the  city  since 
the  first  of  August.  One  of  these  under 
Captain  P.  H.  Buzzard,  consisting  of  six- 
teen wagons,  which  had  left  Florence 
June  7th,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  It  is  per- 
haps safe  to  state  that  at  least  two  thous 
and  Saints  crossed  the  plains  to  Utah  in 

1859- 

On  Saturday,  August  27,  1859,  Apostles 
John  Taylor  and  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
according  to  the  request  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  left  Salt  Lake  City  in 
charge  of  a  relief  train,  to  meet  the  emi- 
gration, find  out  the  condition  of  the 
Saints,  and  give  them  such  counsel  and 


aid  as  their  circumstances  might  require. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  they  met  Captain 
Brown's  company  near  Lewis  station, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Church  train  at 
Hennefer's  station  on  the  Weber.  On 
the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  they  camped 
with  the  hand-cart  company  under  Cap- 
tain Rowley,  on  Yellow  Creek.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  September  they 
met  six  wagons  (belonging  to  the  hand- 
cart company)  which  had  been  left  behind 
at  the  Devil's  Gate  to  recruit,  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  hand  carts.  On 
Saturday,  the  third  of  September,  they 
met  Captain  R.  F.  Neslen's  company  at 
their  encampment  on  Black's  Fork, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Green  River.  Next 
morning,  as  the  rear  of  Captain  Neslen's 
company  was  rolling  out,  the  forepart  of 
Captain  Edward  Stevenson's  company 
came  in  view.  These  two  trains  had  lost 
a  number  of  cattle,  but  were  making 
good  time,  and  the  emigrants  were  en- 
joying good  health  generally.  Apostles 
Taylor  and  Richards  returned  with  the 
companies  to  Ham's  Fork,  where  their 
supply  train,  now  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  yoke  of  cattle,  and  four  wagons,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Geo.  V.  Thompson, 
was  encamped.  The  cattle  were  divided 
between  Captain  Neslen's  and  Steven- 
son's companies,  and  also  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  which  was 
considered  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
emigrants  until  they  reached  the  Valley. 
After  holding  meetings  with  the  emi- 
grants in  both  companies,  the  Apostles 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

While  encamped  with  the  hand-cart 
company,  Captain  Rowley  told  Apostles 
Taylor  and  Richards  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced considerable  trouble  in  con- 
sequence of  persons  belonging  to  h;s 
train  straying  off  from  the  camp  during 
their  travel,  and  whom  he  had  frequently 
had  to  send  after.  An  aged  lady  who 
wandered  off  from  the  company  near 
Green  River  could  not  be  found, although 
diligent  search  was  made  for  her.  Con- 
tinuing their  journey  eastward  Brothers 
Taylor  and  Richards  met  a  lieutenant 
with  a  small  detachment  from  Bridger, 
on  a  return  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Green  River,  where  they  had  been  sent 
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in  pursuit  of  deserters.  On  their  return, so 
the  lieutenant  stated,  they  had  found  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  young  women  who  had 
been  left  behind  the  hand  cart  company 
and  had  been  partly  eaten  up  by  wolves; 
the  soldiers  had  buried  their  remains.  The 
lieutenant  also  told  the  brethren  that 
the  hand-cart  company  had  left  people 
at  random  to  perish  on  the  road.  This 
horrible  statement  led  the  brethren  to 
enquire  of  all  parties  that  had  passed 
Green  River,  to  ferret  out,  if  possible,  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  allegation. 
From  Captains  Stevenson  and  Neslen 
and  members  of  their  companies,  as  well 
as  others,  they  learned  that  the  remains 
of  two  persons  had  actually  been  found. 
One  an  aged  woman,  the  other  a  young 


person.by  some  believed  to  be  a  woman 
by  others  a  man.  After  the  lieutenant 
had  buried  them,  they  had  been  dug  up 
by  wolves,  and  Captain  Stevenson  had 
deputed  four  men  to  again  inter  them  so 
deep  in  the  ground  that  no  wild  beast 
could  dig  then.  up.  One  of  this  burying 
party  brought  a  piece  of  the  old  lady's 
hair,  which  was  gray;  that  and  fragments 
of  the  attire  showed  that  part  of  the 
remains  found  were  those  of  the  old 
lady,  whom  Captain  Rowley  had  stated 
he  was  unable  to  find,  and  who  had  met 
this  horrible  fate.  Who  the  other  person 
was,  the  brethren  could  not  learn. 
(Deseret  News,  Vol.  IX,  p.  221;  Millen- 
nial Star,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  727.) 

Andrew  Jenson. 
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IV. 
ANCIENT  ENGLAND. 

But  little  is  known  of  pre-historic 
England  and  that  little  our  limited  space 
must  leave  untouched.  The  British  Isles 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Phoenicians,  but  their  history  begins,  like 
that  of  France,  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter  found  in  them  a  brave  and  hardy, 
but  savage  race,  whom,  it  was  difficult  to 
subdue.  The  inhabitants  of  England 
were  called  Celts,  while  those  of  Scotia 
(Ireland)  were  known  as  Scots  and  the 
people  to  the  north  were  known  as  Cale- 
donians. Their  religion  was  Druidical. 
Wild  and  savage  as  were  these  early 
Britons,  we  nevertheless  find  traces  of 
civilization  or  nobleness  among  them 
remarkable  for  a  barbarous  race.  The 
women  were  placed  on  an  equality  with 
men  and  were  treated  with  the  same 
dignity  and  respect.  The  social  organiza- 
tions resembled  somewhat  those  of  latter 
feudal  times  and  the  offices  of  legislator, 
chief  and  king  were  elective.  The 
Roman  rule,  while  it  enervated  the 
savage  hardihood  of  the  people,  proved 
beneficial  as  a  medium  of  civilization. 
Divided  into  petty  tribes  whose  rivalry 
caused  constant  turmoil  and  endless 
warfare,    the    Roman    conquest    united 


them  under  one  sceptre  which  gave 
them  unity  and  strength.  Harassed  by 
the  Scots  and  Caledonians,  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  stronger  hand.  The  Druidi- 
cal warship,  which  has  been  suspected  of 
having  embraced  an  element  of  human 
sacrifice,  was  completely  demolished  and 
the  gentler  teachings  6f  Jesus  established 
in  its  place. 

Excellent  roads  and  bridges  were  con- 
structed, which  still  defy  the  ravages  of 
time;  fortifications  were  built  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  river  Tyne  for  pro- 
tection against  Caledonian  marauders; 
thirty-three  cities  were  surrounded  by 
Roman  walls  and  the  people  conformed 
to  the  Roman  language,  laws  and  man- 
ners. Flourishing  mines  of  iron,  lead 
and  tin  were  established,  and  the  grain 
industry  became  so  prosperous  as  to 
render  Britain,  even  at  that  early  day, 
one  of  the  great  grain  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  are  told  that 
"under  the  pavements  of  London,  York 
and  Chester,  lie  remains  of  cities  more 
finely  built  and  more  richly  ornamented 
than  those  which  have  risen  upon  their 
ruins." 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Scots,  a  fierce 
tribe,  crossed  over  from  Ireland  and 
established  their  supremacy  in  Caledonia, 
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(Scotland)  after  which  they  are  known 
as  Picts  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
painted  Scots.  Continuing  their  aggres- 
sive and  conquering  policy,  they  threw 
themselves  over  the  Roman  walls  and  in 
368  advanced  as  far  south  as  London,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Romans.  But 
these  incursions  continued  and  now  be- 
gan the  restless  emigrations  of  the  Ger- 
mans mentioned  in  former  chapters. 
These  emigrations,  as  has  been  wisely 
remarked  by  the  French  scholar,  Guizot, 
were  not  mere  expeditions  of  pillage  or 
plunder;  but  the  people,  driven  by 
necessity  and  displaced  in  their  own  set- 
tlements by  other  inflocking  settlers, 
sought,  by  removal  to  other  climes  and 
richer  countries,  to  better  their  fortunes 
and  to  inherit,  in  some  manner,  a  share 
of  the  legacy  left  by  the  great  dead  em- 
pire. The  beautiful  fields  and  rich  cli- 
mate of  southern  Britain  did  not  escape 
the  inquiring  glances  of  the  Germans  any 
more  than  they  did  those  of  the  fiercer 
Scots,  but  their  inroads  were  for  a  time, 
held  in  check  by  the  Romans. 

But  Rome  had  her  hands  full  in  self- 
defense,  the  distant  island  cost  more  for 
its  necessary  protection  than  it  seemed 
worth,  and  Honorius  resolved  to  abandon 
it  to  its  own  resources  for  self-defense. 
The  people,  thus  thrown  upon  themselves, 
elected  a  king  named  Vortigeru,  to  lead 
them  in  political  matters.  His  party, 
which  was  called  the  National,  was  op- 
posed by  that  known  as  the  Roman. 
The  Scots  were  pressing  upon  the  king- 
dom thus  weakened  by  internal  dissen- 
sions in  a  manner  that  threatened  de- 
struction. The  Roman  party  vainly 
applied  to  Aetius,  the  Roman  general  in 
Gaul  for  assistance.  Attila  was  threaten- 
ing his  legions  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  help  from  him.  The  National  Party 
in  despair  resolved  to  call  upon  the 
Germans.  The  latter  responded  and 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brother  chief- 
tains from  Jutland,  came  to  the  rescue 
with  three  ship  loads  of  men.  The 
death  blow  was  given  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Scots,  but  the  Jutes  continued  to 
pour  into  the  land  and  presently  they 
were  accompanied  by  thousands  of  their 
cousins,    the    Saxons    and    Angles    or 


Engles.  The  strangers  did  not  seem  in  a 
hurry  to  depart,  and  ere  long  they  began 
to  deport  themselves  more  as  conquer- 
ors than  as  friends,  guests  or  allies. 
Vortigeru  married  the  niece  of  Hengist, 
and  was  poisoned  by  her  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  country  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  dangerous  guests  in 
such  numbers  that  it  was  virtually  con- 
quered. A  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
of  distressing  warfare  ensued.  The 
Britons  raised  Prince  Arthur  to  the 
throne  to  champion  their  cause.  He  has 
become  endeared  to  us  in  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  He  and  his  knights 
of  the  Round  Table  performed  glorious 
deeds  of  unavailing  valor,  but  were  un- 
able to  drive  out  the  invaders  and  the 
unhappy  natives  were  driven  to  the 
mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island.  A  part  crossed  over  the  channel 
and  settled  in  Gaul,  where  they  gave  the 
name  of  Brittany  to  the  territory  in 
which  they  took  up  their  abode.  Those 
who  settled  in  the  western  part  ot 
Britain  were  afterwards  known  as  Welsh 
or  foreigners. 

The  Teutons  remained  in  possession 
and  established  seven  or  eight  separate 
kingdoms.     (465  A.  D.  to  584  A.  D.) 

In  course  of  time  the  Angles  or  Engles 
so  far  assimilated  the  other  tribes  as  to 
give  their  name  to  the  country.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  was  declared  emperor 
by  the  legions  stationed  in  Great  Britain 
in  306.  Under  him  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire 
and  its  doctrines  had  already  made 
heavy  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
Paganism  of  Britain.  Churches  had 
been  built  in  the  principal  British  towns, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  doctrine  had  yet 
extended.  Thus  the  conquered  Celts  or 
Britons  were  Christians.  The  conquer- 
ing Germans  were  pagans  and  the 
Britons,  cherishing  a  natural  aversion  to- 
ward their  subduers  refused  to  teach 
them  the  principles  of  their  faith.  St. 
Augustine  went  over  to  Britain  in  597 
with  forty  associate  missionaries  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  Saxons  and  complained 
of  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  he  was 
received  by  the    bishops  of  the  Celtic 
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Church.  The  strife  did  not  cease  before 
664,  and  in  669  Theodore  was  appointed 
primate  of  the  English  Church. 

IRELAND. 

While  factions  and  the  commotions  of 
war  and  conquest  were  afflicting  the  main 
island  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  was  en- 
joying peace  and  seclusion  from  foreign- 
ers—and in  its  quiet  retreat  the  seeds  01 
Christianity  had  found  the  nourishing 
soil  required  for  its  growth.  St.  Patrick 
entered  the  island  as  a  missionary  in  432, 
and  found  the  people  easily  converted. 
Although  thoroughly  Pagan  when  he  first 
landed  on  its  shore,  Ierne  had  forsaken 
her  ancient  gods  for  a  crucified  Redeem- 
er, and  the  Christian  creed  was  the 
accepted  religion  of  the  island  before  his 
death,  sixty  years  later.  Enthusiastic 
missionaries  continued  the  work  and 
Irish  monks  promulgated  the  tidings  in 
Scotland,  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  England,  and  even  carried  it  to 
the  more  distant  countries  of  Gaul  and 
Germany.  Traces  of  the  monasteries 
established  by  these  ancient  preachers 
are  still  to  be  found  among  the  islets  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland — 
notably  the  ancient  monastery  of  St. 
Columba,  in  the  Garvelock  Isles.  Early 
Irish  monasteries  became  famous  as  the 
repositories  of  learning,  piety  and  peace, 
and  the  nurseries  of  classic  culture,  civil- 
ization and  art.  This  church,  however, 
was  the  Celtic,  which  refused  to  offer  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  hated 
Saxons.  Politically  Ireland  was  divided 
into  septs  or  clans  with  a  petty  chief  for 
each  clan,  between  whom  rivalry  and 
wars  were  endless.  They  were  never 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  but  about  787 
the  Danes  invaded  the  island,  and  the 
disunited  Irish  were  obliged  to  unite  for 
the  common  defense,  and  the  invaders 
were  driven  back  for  a  time,  but  soon 
established  themselves  in  the  principal 
seaports.  The  Danes  established  a  king- 
dom at  Dublin  and  adopted  the  Christian 
faith.  The  old  jealousy  among  the  rival 
chiefs  weakened  the  Irish,  thus  giving  the 
enemy  opportunity  to  establish  them- 
selves to  the  detriment  of  the  natives. 
The  Danish  incursions  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  when  the 


Irish  invited  the  assistance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, much  as  England  had  done  that 
of  the  Saxons,  and  were  served  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Norman  feud  was 
succeeded  by  Norman  establishment  and 
Norman- French  language  and  manners. 
These  became  in  time  assimilated  by  the 
Irish. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  development  of  Scotland  was 
marked  by  similar  civil  struggles  and 
similar  foreign  attacks  as  those  of  Ireland 
and  England,  but  the  natives  united  more 
readily  and  were  therefore  more  success- 
ful in  repelling  the  foreigners,  and  con- 
solidating and  developing  national  life. 
In  the  eleventh  century  Malcolm  III. 
married  Margaret  of  England,  sister  ot 
Edgar  Atheling.  This  queen  abolished 
the  Celtic  customs  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
reformed  its  discipline,  brought  it  into 
conformity  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  became  known  as  Saint  Margaret. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Mar- 
garet, married  Henry  I.,  of  England,  thus 
uniting  the  rival  claims  of  the  Saxons 
and  Normans,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  royal  line  of  England,  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  Saxons,  Normans, 
and  Celts. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  is  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as 
Scythia,  and  these  are  the  first  people  of 
whom  we  read  as  migrative.  The  Scyth- 
ians or  ancient  Russians  were  vast  hordes 
of  Slavonian,  Finnish,  Turkish,  and  Lith- 
uanian tribes,  fond  of  agriculture,  and 
living  like  the  Celts,  in  petty  divisions  of 
rival  clans.  Their  government  was  so 
weak  and  imperfect  that  they  decided 
spontaneously  to  call  upon  the  Verang- 
ians  to  come  into  their  country  and 
govern  them.  "Let  us  seek,"  they  said, 
"a  prince  who  will  govern  us  and  reason 
with  us  justly."  Then  the  Tchouds,  the 
Slavs,  Krivitches  and  other  confederate 
races,  said  to  the  princes  of  Verangia, 
"Our  land  is  great  and  fruitful,  but  it 
lacks  order  and  justice;  come  and  take 
possession  and  govern  us."  These  Ver- 
angians  were  Scandinavians,  who  thus 
established  the  royal  house  of  Russia, 
and  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into 
the  country  it   began  to  be  famous  in 
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eastern  Europe.  They  were  men  of 
similar  boldness,  heroism,  and  gigantic 
stature  as  the  Normans  of  France,  the 
Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Britain — scions  of  the  same  blood, 
whose  vigorous  physique  and  active 
brains  became  the  life  blood  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  Europe.  A  branch  of  this 
people,  making  continued  raids  upon 
France,  were  given  permission  early  in 
the  tenth  century  to  settle  in  that  part  of 
France  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Normandy.  From  thence  they  crossed 
over  to  England,  under  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  infused  Norman  blood,  lan- 
guage and  manners  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In  567  the  Lombards  who  came  origin- 
ally from  the  same  regions  as  the  Nor- 
mans and  Varangians  (Scandinavia) 
established  themselves  in  Italy  and  in- 
fused new  life  in  the  degenerate  people 
of  that  peninsula.  Thus  we  see  that  it 
is  upon  the  vigorous,  hardy,  active,  rest- 
less northern  blood  our  European  civili- 
zation is  built.  We  see,  also,  that  de- 
spite difference  of  language  and  customs 
and  countries  today,  we  all  descend 
largely  from  the  same  original  stock  and 
that  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
have  proceeded  the  ruling  families  of 
the  earth.  The  Goths  were  doubtless  of 
the  same  family  or  race,  for  their  original 
home  was  believed  to  have  been  in 
Scandinavia;  and  it  was  the  Normans 
under  Robert  Guiscard  that  saved  the 
tottering  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
eleventh  century  and  established  a  col- 
ony of  his  people  in  southern  Italy  from 
that  time. 

These  emigrations  (the  Norman  in 
France  and  Lombardic  in  Italy)  are  re- 
ferred to  here  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  our  narrative  and  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral beginnings  and  infusions  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  They  properly  belong  to 
another  chapter  in  the  history  we  so 
briefly  relate. 

The  Eastern  Greek  or  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, Rome,  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  emperors  when  the  northern  incur- 
sions began,  because  it  was  too  remote 
from  the  borders  which  required  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  emperor. 


The  wisdom  of  Constantine  the  Great 
foresaw  that  aside  from  this  cause  it 
would  be  best,  as  a  Christian  emperor, 
to  establish  himself  as  remotely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  ancient  imperial  city  which 
was  still  the  headquarters  of  Paganism. 
He  displayed  great  judgment  in  choos- 
ing the  site  for  his  new  capital,  which 
was  named  for  him.  Constantinople  to- 
day has  no  rival  in  the  beauty  and  ad- 
vantage of  its  situation.  No  doubt  the 
splendor  of  Oriental  magnificence  had 
some  attraction  for  him  too,  as  it  could 
thrive  better  in  the  east  than  at  the  old 
capital. 

The  Roman  Empire  had  been  divided 
between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  at  his  death  in  395,  and  from  that 
time  the  two  divisions  were  known  as  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Empire  with  Byzan- 
tium or  Constantinople  as  the  natural 
capital  of  the  latter. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  division  none 
but  effeminate  princes  appeared  until 
Justinian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  527. 
Under  him  the  Gothic  kingdom  was 
destroyed  in  Italy,  and  from  that  time 
that  country,  including  Sicily,  was  ruled 
by  a  deputy  of  the  eastern  emperor, 
with  the  title  of  Exarch  who  made  his 
capital  at  Ravenna.  The  Vandal  king- 
dom in  the  northern  part  of  Africa  was 
likewise  destroyed.  The  Persians  were 
brought  to  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
Avars,  a  powerful  Slav  race  who  had 
extended  their  devastations  almost  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  capital,  were  defeated. 
But  Justinian  distinguished  himself  more 
especially  through  his  industry,  his  love 
of  art  and  architecture  and  for  the  cod- 
ifying, simplifying  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  imperial  edicts  into  a  code  of 
laws  which  might  be  studied,  compre- 
hended and  used  for  reference.  This 
was  done  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Tnbonian,  a  lawyer.  These  codes  were 
composed  of  imperial  edicts,  and  vast 
numbers  of  opinions  and  treatises  of 
lawyers,  and  have  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  legislation  of  modern  Europe. 
Justinian  spent  much  time  and  treasure 
in  architecture,  restoring  cities,  build- 
ing fortresses  and  churches.  Two  of 
these,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
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St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  have  become 
models. 

Justinian  was  an  able  and  industrious 
ruler,  but  his  brilliant  achievements  were 
ephemeral  after  all.  Secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  were  so  confused  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  The  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  established  schisms  in  which 
great  and  small  seemed  hotly  involved, 
and  which  disintegrated  the  empire. 

The  rivalry  between  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria  was  exceptionally  bitter 
and  it  has  been  but  too  truly  said  that 
some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
orthodox  creeds  proved  themselves  alto- 
gether too  human — nay  beneath  that, 
Cyril,  Choysostom,  Nestorius,  are  names 
that  need  but  be  referred  to  in  order  to 
recall  the  bitter  quarrels  and  devilish 
results  of  arrogant  piety.  The  fate  of 
Proterius  and  Hypatia  for  difference  of 
belief  was  so  terrible  that  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  how  historians  have  dared 
to  transmit  the  story.  Justinian,  like 
other  emperors,  endeavored  to  reconcile 
the    contending    parties,    but  only    suc- 


ceeded in  making  "a  bad  matter  worse.'' 
Weakness  had  crept  into  the  empire 
and  the  passionate  eastern  character 
unmixed  with  the  stronger  northern 
blood  could  not  regenerate  or  re-invig  • 
orate  a  lost  vitality. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  figure 
very  obscurely  in  the  history  of  these 
times.  Indeed  their  history  cannot  be  said 
to  begin  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
Their  people  seemed  principally  engaged 
in  seeking  homes  in  other  lands. 

Thus  we  find  that  beyond  the  Frank 
borders  the  states  of  Europe  were  in 
weakness  or  decay.  England  was  divided 
into  eight  petty  German  kingdoms.  Rus- 
sia was  beginning  to  evolve  from  obscur- 
ity ;  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  had  scarcely  commenced  the 
evolution  process;  Italy  was  divided  and 
dependent,  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  Visigothic  kingdom  of  Spain, 
were  in  a  weakening  and  decaying  state. 
In  eastern  Europe  the  various  and  vast 
Slavic  tribes  were  still  wandering  in 
nomadic  obscurity.  RubyLamont. 
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"Yoh'd  better  make  dem  brasses 
shine,  Bob.  Madam  Shaw's  makin'  de 
rounds  ob  de  house,  and  she's  bustin' 
wid  temper." 

A  mumbled  response  of  abuse  and 
curses  ran  through  the  kitchen  and 
laundries,  in  which  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
some  of  whom  wore  a  livery  of  brown 
and  gold,  were  lounging  or  at  work. 
Madam  Shaw  was  noted  as  one  of  the 
best  housekeepers  and  hardest  mistresses 
in  Philadelphia.  Her  children  and  slaves 
treated  her  with  the  subservient  defer- 
ence which  our  grandmothers  required 
of  their  dependents;  but  human  nature 
inwardly  was  just  the  same  in  1776  as 
now,  however  different  the  garb  or  man- 
ner. 

Bob,  whom  Cato  had  thought  fit  to 
warn  of  coming  danger,  was  the  only 
white  servant  in  the  kitchens,  a  tall,  lank 


lad  of  twenty,  dressed  in  a  long,  coarse 
woollen  shirt,  knee  breeches  and  leather 
apron.  His  face,  covered  now  with 
grime,  was  delicately  cut,  the  features 
high  and  marked;  his  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes  offered  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  other  servants,  who  were  jet  black, 
importations  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Barbadoes  or  Barbary  coast. 

Lazy  as  they  were,  Bob  was  lazier. 
Paul  understood  horses,  Cassius  was  the 
most  skillful  pastry-cook  in  town;  even 
Cato  was  a  shrewd  errand  boy.  But  the 
white  slave  Bob  was  apparently  intelli- 
gent, skillful,  or  shrewd  about  nothing. 
He  dragged  his  long,  lean  body  to  and 
fro  from  kitchen  to  stable,  seldom  raising 
his  miserable,  gloomy  face,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  his  work,  whether  he  swept  the 
stalls,  grubbed  weeds,  or,  as  now,  pol- 
ished the  great  andirons,  he  moved  like 
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an  automaton  which  badly  needed  wind- 
ing up. 

Faunce,  the  black  major-domo,  had, 
months  ago,  made  a  sort  of  under- 
drudge  of  the  boy,  finding  he  was  good 
for  nothing  else. 

The  kitchens  of  the  rulers  of  the 
province  were  filled  at  that  time  with  as 
many  of  these  white  slaves  as  blacks, 
and  usually  they  proved  to  be  the  more 
industrious  servants.  Every  ship  brought 
crowds  of  paupers  from  England  or  the 
Palatinite.  The  ship's  captain  on  their 
arrival,  fastened  them  under  the  hatch- 
ways and  anchored  out  in  the  river,  until 
the  citizens  came  out  and  bought  them 
for  as  long  a  time  as  would  pay  for  their 
passage.  Usually  the  term  was  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  when  the  owners  were 
sharpers  and  the  slaves  ignorant,  the 
bondage  lasted  for  life.  Bob,  who  had 
been  bought  by  the  Shaws  a  few  months 
ago,  avoided  not  only  the  black  slaves, 
but  the  white  redemptorists  in  the  same 
condition  as  himself. 

Afew  moments  after  Cato's  announce- 
ment, the  door  was  thrown  open  and 
Faunce  appeared  in  the  corridor  with- 
out, gorgeous  in  scarlet  coat,  wig,  and 
ruffles  at  his  breast,  ushering,  with  pro- 
found bows,  Madam  Shaw  into  the 
kitchen.  Her  white  hair  was  puffed  and 
rolled  in  a  high  pyramid,  her  flowered 
paduasoy  gown  was  tucked  back  from  a 
satin  petticoat,  and  her  stately  little 
figure  was  lifted  from  the  ground  on 
pointed,  red-heeled  slippers. 

She  stood  on  the  sanded  floor,  her 
black  eyes  glancing  here  and  there, 
hawk-like.  She  did  not  scold,  like  a 
modern  vixen.  Her  voice  was  toned  with 
grave  decorum,  but  her  grammar  was 
faulty,  her  language  was  coarse,  and  her 
words  cut  like  stabs  of  a  knife.  The  lad 
whom  they  called  Bob  watched  her  stead- 
ily, while  the  blacks  slunk  back  cowed. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  mistress  had 
met  her  slave  face  to  face,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  fancied  that  he  criticised  her  as 
an  equal. 

"Of  what  use  is  that  fellow,  Faunce?" 
she  said,  pointing  to  him  with  her  fan. 

"Not  a  great  deal,  Madam  Shaw," 
hesitated    Faunce,    who    was    a  kindly 


fellow.      "Not  used  to  work.     But  he's 
lahnin',  he's  lahnin'." 

The  lady  looked  at  the  drudge.  Some 
thing  in  his  eye  told  her  that  he  measured 
her  vulgarity  and  cruelty,  and  that  her 
wealth  and  rank  counted  for  nothing  with 
him.     Her  thin  cheeks  reddened. 

"Put  him  in  livery,"  turning  to  Faunce. 
"I  shall  drive  out  to  Governor  Penn's  at 
Lansdown  tomorrow,  to  look  at  the  fox- 
chase.  This  fellow  can  run  with  the 
dogs." 

She  turned  into  the  dairy,  where  a 
black  girl  in  a  gaudy  Madras  turban, 
was  compounding  syllabubs  and  iced 
punches  for  the  noonday  dinner,  when 
the  white  lad  stood  before  her.  There 
was  a  sudden  cessation  of  sound  in  the 
kitchens;  every  black  face  was  turned 
aghast  on  the  slave  who  dared  to  speak 
uncalled,  to  his  mistress. 

"Madam!"  he  cried,  with  a  wild  gesture 
of  supplication.  "I  cannot  run  with  your 
dogs!  I  cannot  wear  the  livery!  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  in  the  stable  or  kitchen.  But 
not  that — not  that!" 

Madam  Shaw's  black  eyes  contracted 
and  glittered  dangerously.  Why  can  you 
not  wear  the  livery  of  my  slaves,  pray?" 
she  asked,  calmly. 

"Because  I  am  no  slave.  My  blood  is 
as  good  as  your  own,  and  I  deserve  to  be 
treated  like  a  man  and  not  like  a  monkey. 
It  is  my  right  of  birth." 

The  lady  smiled  contemptuously.  "A 
run-away  London  'prentice,  I  presume." 

Out  of  a  capacious  pocket,  which  hung 
by  her  side,  she  drew  a  notebook  and 
pencil,  scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  leaf, 
tore  it  off,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"You  need  not  wear  my  livery  to-day. 
You  will  carry  this  to  the  town  officer  at 
the  market  on  High  Street,  and  he  will 
give  you  something  which  will  better 
befit  your  back." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and 
then  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  note. 
His  knees  literally  shook  under  him.  It 
was  an  order  for  thirty  lashes  at  the 
town  whipping  post.  He  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  settlement  to  know  how 
savage  was  this  public  punishment,  and 
knew,  too,  how  inexorable  his  mistress 
was  in  inflicting  it  on  slaves   who  had 
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only  offended  her  by  some  trifling  neg- 
lect of  duty.  For  him  there  would  be  no 
pardon. 

He  turned  to  the  door,  and  then  sud- 
denly looked  back. 

He  cried  shrilly,  "God  may  be  as  mer- 
ciless to  you  as  you  have  been  to  me!" 

Then  he  crossed  the  yard  hastily  to  the 
gate,  where  young  Master  Thomas  Shaw 
was  preparing  to  mount  for  his  morning's 
ride. 

In  his  rage  and  despair,  the  boy  had 
not  utterly  lost  common-sense.  He 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  escape 
from  the  whipping-post.  The  magistrates 
of  the  town  held  a  strict  rule  of  discipline 
over  both  white  and  black  servants;  to 
relax  it  in  one  instance  was  to  weaken  it 
in  all,  and  Madam  Shaw  was  the  most 
rigorous  of  all  the  owners  of  human 
chattels.  From  a  boy  of  his  own  age 
perhaps  mercy  might  be  hoped. 

He  went  directly  to  young  Shaw,  who, 
with  his  boyish  figure  disguised  in  a  vel- 
vet, high-collared  coat,  and  his  round, 
apple  cheeks  framed  by  a  wig  and  chap- 
eau,  was  patting  and  soothing  a  mettled 
horse.  Bob  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
Master  Thomas  shook  him  off  indig- 
nantly. 

"What  do  you  want,  sirrah?" 

"Your  mother  has  given  me  this,"  hold- 
ing out  the  order  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"Which  I  have  no  doubt  you  well 
earned.     Stand  back!" 

"One  moment!  My  name  is  Robert- 
son Farwell.  My  father  is  a  baronet  in 
Sussex.  I  was  sent  to  Eton,  fell  into 
wild  courses,  and  fled  to  escape  my  cre- 
ditors. In  the  fields  I  was  captured  by  a 
gang,  who  threw  me,  with  twenty  others, 
into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  sold  before  I  landed.  1 
appeal  to  you  to  save  me.  You  are  a 
boy — you  are  only  a  boy — like  myself." 

The  wretched  lad  hung  sobbing  to  the 
horse's  neck,  compelling  him  to  stand 
still.  Master  Shaw  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully a  moment,  then, — 

"It's  a  lie!"  he  cried.     "Stand  back!" 

He  raised  his  whip  as  he  spoke  and 
struck  him  savagely  across  the  face,  and 
gave  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  up 
the  muddy  street. 


The  redemptorist  followed  him,  his 
brain  in  a  whirl  of  rage  and  despair.  It 
would  be  easy  to  escape  into  the  wilder- 
ness outlying  the  town,  but  it  was  full  of 
vague  terrors  to  him,  and  by  leaving  the 
settlement  he  cut  himself  off  from  all 
chance  of  return  to  England. 

He  crept  languidly  through  the  town, 
which  ran  alongside  of  the  river  in  four 
long,  straggling  streets,  lined  with  low 
houses  of  black  and  red  English  brick. 
A  crowd  was  urging  its  way  to  the  town- 
hall,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  solid- 
looking  citizens,  a  few  of  whom  wore  the 
Quaker  dress,  followed  by  the  usual 
number  of  idle  apprentices  in  their  leather 
aprons,  school-boys,  negroes  in  livery, 
and,  far  on  the  outskirts,  an  Indian  laden 
with  peltry. 

Robertson  was  carried  along  mechani- 
cally in  the  throng.  He  was  the  only  man 
in  town,  probably,  who  did  not  know 
that  a  crisis  had  been  reached  that  day  in 
the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  His  own  terrible  trage- 
dy had  made  him  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
outside  life. 

He  walked  on  now  in  the  hot  July  sun, 
deaf  to  all  the  tumult  of  talk  about  him, 
blind  to  the  excited  faces  hurrying  by. 
At  last,  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  which  now  numbered  some 
three  or  four  thousand,  he  stopped  under 
shelter  of  the  shed  built  outside  of  the 
town-hall  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  who 
came  to  the  settlement. 

A  group  of  redmen  had  tethered  their 
horses  below  it,  and  were  seated  on  the 
ground  eating  their  baked  prawn  as 
calmly  as  though  they  were  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  A  man  was  standing  on  a 
small  wooden  platform  in  the  grassy 
slope  back  of  the  town-house,  with  a  pa- 
per in  his  hand. 

"Can  thee  tell  me  what  John  Nixon  is 
going  to  read  yonder?"  said  one  Friend 
to  another,  stopping  close  by  Robert- 
son. 

"It  is  the  bill  passed  two  days  ago  by 
the  turbulent  Congress;  written,  I  believe, 
by  a  radical  young  Virginian,  Jefferson. 
Defiance  to  King  George  and  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Penns.  Ah,  Friend  Simon! 
thee  has  often  quarreled  with  the  rule  ot 
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William  and  his  sons,   but  thee  will   fall 
upon  more  troublous  times  now." 

"Peace!  let  us  hear  how  the  bill  reads." 

Robertson  turned  his  heavy  eyes  to- 
wards the  reader,  whose  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct.  At  first  he  caught  no 
trace  of  meaning,  then  a  single  sentence 
struck  upon  his  confused  brain. 

"All  men  are  created  equal." 

"Then,  if  all  men  are  equal,  all  men 
are  free,  and  I  am  no  longer  rightly  held 
as  a  slave!"  he  cried,  vehemently.  He 
stood  like  one  stunned  in  the  crowd 
scarce  hearing  the  shouts  which  broke 
forth,  or  the  sudden  clangor  of  the  great 
bell  overhead,  as  it  rung  out  a  message 
which  has  been  heard  through  all  the 
world. 

The  other  bells  of  the  little  town  joined 
in  the  triumphant  music,  a  salvo  of  ar- 
tillery began  to  thunder  from  the  levee, 
the  chimes  of  Christ  Church  pealed  in  the 
distance.    The  crowd  had  dispersed. 

Robertson  sat  alone  on  a  fallen  tree, 
the  Indians  under  their  shed  mumbled 
and  smoked  together.  The  boy  was 
conscious  presently  of  some  one  looking 
at  him  intently,  and  raising  his  head,  saw 
a  stout,  short  man  with  wide-rimmed  hat 
shading  a  grave,  shrewd  face,  standing  in 
front  of  him.  His  eyes  had  a  peculiar 
keen  insight  in  them  whose  force,  some- 
how, brought  the  lad  to  his  feet. 

Probably  no  American  ever  possessed 
eyes  as  clear  and  far  seeing  as  those  of 
this  man.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  character  that  he  should  come 
out  ol  the  building  where  he  had  helped 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  govern- 
ment and  observe  the  well-kept,  delicate 
nails  of  a  stable  boy, 

"I  judge  from  certain  little  signs,  my 
lad,  that  you  are  not  of  the  laboring 
class.  Who  are  you?  What  is  your 
trouble?" 

The  hearty  .manly  tone  recalled  his  man- 
hood to  Robertson.  He  told  his  story, 
gathering  fresh  rage  and  heat  as  he 
talked.  "If  all  men  are  equal  in  this 
your  colony,  prove  it  to  me!  Release  me 
from  these  clothes  of  a  slave,  from  the 
kitchen  of  that  vulgar  woman,  from  the 
whipping-post!"  he  cried. 

There  was  a  queer  twinkle  in  the  eyes 


of  the  old  man.  "All  men  are  equal, 
or  ought  to  be,"  he  said  calmly.  "What 
clothes  they  wear  or  what  work  they  do 
at  twenty  depends  very  much  on  them- 
selves. When  a  son  of  a  baronet  and  an 
Eton  scholar  finds  himself  in  a  kitchen  and 
at  the  whipping-post,  there  is  nobody  to 
blame  but  himself.  Your  punishment  is 
severe,  but  you  have  earned  it." 

Robertson  turned  fiercely  away.  "I 
thought  you  would  help  me!  I  thought 
you  would  lend  me  the  money  to  redeem 
myself  and  return  home.  I  should  have 
paid  you  with  usury." 

"Perhaps,"  dryly.  "I  never  lend  money 
without  security  —  at  least  of  character. 
Stay;  do  not  be  in  such  furious  haste. 
Meet  me  at  the  City  Tavern  at  five 
o'clock;  I  will  inquire  concerning  you." 

Before  five  Robertson  was  in  waiting. 
As  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  his  friend 
approached.  "Too  early,  young  man! 
Punctuality  does  not  mean  the  waste  of 
five  minutes  before  the  hour.  I  have 
seen  Madam  Shaw.  She  has  handed 
over  her  right  and  title  to  your  labors  to 
me.  I  propose  to  find  you  employment 
in  the  shop  of  a  printer  well-known  to  me. 
For  four  months  your  wages  will  be  paid 
to  me.  By  that  time  I  shall  know  what 
stuff  is  in  you,  lad." 

"And  then?"  eagerly. 

"I  make  no  promises." 

But  something  in  the  hearty,  kindly 
face  warmed  Robertson's  heart  with 
sudden  joy.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  sir.  I  will  go  home 
to  my  father  a  different  man." 

"We  shall  see;    we  shall  see,"  quietly. 

The  boy  did  fulfill  his  promise.  He 
worked  for  four  months  steadily,  and 
learned  as  much  of  the  trade  as  could  be 
mastered  in  that  time.  With  the  help 
of  his  friend  he  went  back  home,  to 
return  in  a  few  years  and  settle  perma- 
nently in  Philadelphia,  a  sober,  helpful 
citizen. 

When  the  Republic  gave  Benjamin 
Franklin  place  among  the  wisest  of  her 
founders,  Robertson  Farwell  told  the 
story  of  how  the  great  philosopher,  while 
binding  the  lightning  or  freeing  a  nation, 
had  found  time  to  make  a  man  of  a  poor 
white  slave.  C   >.  T. 
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On  January  19th,  1893,  the  author  of  this 
sketch,  Thaddeus  H.  Cluff,  and  J.  M.  Dal" 
ton,  left  Provo  City  for  a  sixty  days'  M.  I. 
A.  mission  or  preaching  tour  in  Arizona. 

The  Rio  Grande  Western  dropped  us 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  we  received  let- 
ters of  instruction  and  introduction;  also 
our  certificates  as  ministers,  which  gave 
us  reduced  railway  rates,  but  obliged  us 
to  purchase  our  tickets  at  each  division  of 
the  road.  An  afternoon  train  of  the  same 
day  took  us  to  Ogden,  where  we  waited 
in  the  station  until  1:45  in  the  morning 
for  the  through  train  to  San  Francisco. 

We  looked  upon  ourselves  in  some 
measure  as  an  experiment,  inasmuch  as 
we  had  been  selected  from  a  class  that 
had  graduated  in  the  M.  I.  Normal 
Course,  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
and  having  no  special  qualities,  talents  or 
education  other  than  this  to  recommend 
us  to  those  who  had  sent  us  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion so  important  as  that  of  a  missionary 
among  the  youth  of  Zion.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  people  on  the  through 
train,  and  we  very  modestly  seated  our- 
selves, having  nothing  clerical  in  our 
appearance,  as  you  may  well  imagine. 
Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed, however, 
when  a  gentleman  approached,  who  we 
afterwards  learned  was  Rev.  Mr.  Shields 
of  Omaha,  on  his  way  to  Sacramento  to 
establish  a  branch  of  the  Disciples' 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  He 
took  a  seat  near  us  and  opened  conver- 
sation by  asking  if  we  were  Christians, 
and  would  converse  with  him  upon  relig- 
ious subjects.  For  reply  I  drew  from  my 
pocket  a  denominational  tract,  the  head- 
ing of  which  was:  "Eternal  Life  or  Eternal 
Death  Awaits  You."  This  un-Christlike 
sentiment  seemed  to  establish  us  as 
Christians  at  once  with  our  clerical  fellow 
traveler,  and  was  a  sufficient  introduction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  marvel  to  many  how 
much  of  the  pure  gospel  the  honest 
among  religious  people  of  the  world  are 
now  accepting.  They  can  be  said  to  have 
grown  into  it,  since  its  introduction  by 
Joseph  Smith,  so  diametrically  opposed 
is  it  to  the  dogmas  cherished  for  centuries 
prior  to  that  period. 

*9* 


We  passed  rapidly  over  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  in  a  conversational 
way,  Mr.  Shields  agreeing  with  us.  The 
first  real  bone  of  contention  being 
authority.  We  insisted  that  every  repre- 
sentative of  power,  whether  profane  or 
divine,  should  be  properly  accredited 
and  authorized  to  exert  that  deputized 
power,  the  Reverend  being  of  the  opinion 
that  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  preach, 
teach  and  baptize  with  no  other  authority 
than  an  honest  conviction.  We  quoted 
Hebrews  v:  4,  and  other  scriptural  utter- 
ances, and  finally  asked  if  there  was  any 
religious  body  now  on  earth  claiming  to 
have  such  authority,  as  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  us.  He  told  us  there  were 
two  classes  making  that  claim,  the  Mor- 
mons and  Catholics. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  peculiar 
fascination  about  our  conversation,  for 
although  there  was  not  the  least  wrang- 
ling or  contention,  quite  a  crowd  had 
gathered  about  us,  and  seemed  much 
interested,  and  occasionally  put  in  a 
word  on  either  side.  One  gentleman 
from  Minneapolis,  Baker  by  name,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  fre- 
quently insisted  that  our  learned  opponent 
should  "give  the  boys  the  points  they 
have  made."  We  were  astonished  by 
the  minister's  facility  in  quoting  from  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  the  exact  words  of 
our  own  argument  would  trip  upon  the 
tongue,  or  the  chapter  and  verse  refuse 
to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  memory,  but 
the  vaguest  hint  at  the  context  and  Mr. 
Shields  came  to  our  aid  with  an  exact 
quotation,  properly  labeled,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  it  to  him,  often,  I  fancy, 
to  his  utter  astonishment.  Notably  was 
this  the  case  of  that  paragraph  so  thor- 
oughly misunderstood  in  the  saying  of 
the  Savior's:  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  in 
the  heavens.  And  I  also  say  unto  thee, 
thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church  arid  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  Our  first 
real  preaching  was  done  to  convince  this 
man  that  the  rock  referred  to  was  the 
rock  of  revelation  and  not  Peter.     Our 
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discussion  was  carried  on  with  great 
animation  for  five  hours;  in  fact  daylight 
streamed  in  on  us  ere  it  was  concluded, 
at  which  hour  we  crossed  the  line  be- 
tween Utah  and  Nevada,  entering  the 
latter  State. 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  I  scratched 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  frost  from  the 
window  in  close  proximity  to  the  stove  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape.  It  lay  a 
level  plain,  its  unbroken  reaches  of  glit- 
tering snow  dotted  with  the  unvarying 
monotony  of  the  gray-green  sage.  At 
noon  we  were  three  hundred  miles  from 
home,  at  midnight  we  passed  through  the 
three  miles  of  snow  sheds,  at  the  top  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  At  6:30, 
next  morning  we  crossed  the  American 
River,  and  entered  Sacramento.  We  no- 
ticed this  river  had  raised  its  own  bed 
until  the  city  was  obliged  to  protect  itself 
from  inundation  by  building  a  levee, 
which  is  at  least  eight  feet  high.  We 
regretted  very  much  that  the  darkness  of 
the  night  did  not  permit  us  to  catch  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  vast  red  wood  forests  so 
justly  celebrated  as  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  American  scenery. 

Down  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow 
and  deadly  cold,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  blossoming  orange  trees,  and 
a  busy  scene  of  agriculture.  The  fore- 
noon was  spent  looking  for  friends  whom 
we  failed  to  find,  but  we  visited  the  State 
building,  and  walked  through  the  artistic 
grounds;  also  Sutter's  Fort  of  Mormon 
Battalion  fame. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  low,  and  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  its  reputation  for  smoke 
and  narrow  streets.  It  is  so  damp  that 
the  shingles  are  green  with  moss,  and 
the  streets  look  like  there  had  been  rain 
during  the  night  At  three  p.  m.  we 
took  the  train  for  San  Francisco.  At 
Port  Custa  the  train  apparently  came  to 
a  standstill.  This  lasted  so  long  that  we 
made  enquiries  and  found  that  the  train 
was  on  a  boat,  being  borne  silently  across 
a  point  of  the  bay,  that  ran  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  a  high  rocky  bluff  some 
distance  across,  which  looked  as  though 
nature  had  barricaded  herself  here,  and 
defied  man  to  go  further  with  his  iron 
horse.     But  here  was  this  boat,  built  to 


hold  four  trains,  of  eight  cars  and  engine 
each,  bearing  our  train  swiftly  and 
silently  across  the  water.  At  the  other 
side  the  train  ran  from  the  boat  on  to  its 
track,  and  continued  on  its  way.  Thus 
the  ingenuity  of  man  had  set  at  naught  a 
seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty.  We 
saw  our  first  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
here. 

Arrived  *at  Oakland  at  seven  p.  m. 
Took  the  ferry  boat  and  crossed  over  to 
San  Francisco.  There  are  not  words  in 
which  to  express  the  horrible  din  that 
greeted  the  disembarking  passengers. 
To  two  country  bred  youths,  it  was  sim- 
ply distracting.  The  police  regulations, 
however,  are  superb,  and  not  one  of  all 
the  clamoring  hackmen  dared  move  a 
foot  from  his  place.  A  policeman  asked 
us  where  we  wished  to  go,  and,  thanks 
to  the  instructions  of  Brother  Spence,  we 
were  able  to  tell  him;  he  signaled  a  cab, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  the 
Hackemiers,  where  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  our  missionaries. 

Sunday,  January  22nd,  we  re  crossed 
the  bay  to  find  the  President  of  the 
California  Mission,  Brother  J.  L.  Dalton, 
cousin  to  my  traveling  companion.  We 
were  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
several  persons  of  our  faith  gathered  for 
religious  worship,  and  gladly  joined  in 
their  devotions.  The  entire  party  went 
over  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  evening 
we  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  an 
old  time  Mormon,  Dr.  Vandenberg, 
who  drifted  to  California  in  early  days. 
He  has  identified  himself  with  the 
Church,  and  was  recently  re-baptized. 

President  Dalton  invited  us  to  accept 
his  hospitality,  and  accompanied  us  on  a 
sight-seeing  tour.  We  visited  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  A  model  of  the  mam- 
moth of  the  British  Museum  attracted 
my  attention  by  its  immense  size,  being 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-two  feet 
long.  There  seemed  to  be  specimens 
within  these  walls,  of  every  bird,  beast, 
fish,  reptile  and  insect,  that  the  world 
had  ever  known.  Many  of  them  are 
alive;  but  more  are  stuffed.  There  was 
an  Indian  mummy,  models  of  the  Cliff 
and  Mound  dwellers'  habitations,  and  a 
flag,   said  to  be  the  identical   piece  of 
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bunting  which  Francis  Scott  Key  saw 
from  his  prison  ship  by  the  aid  of  the 
"rocket's  red  glare,"  the  dark  night 
when  he  composed  the  immortal  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Their  mineral  cab- 
inets are  extensive  and  very  complete; 
but  I  had  the  honor  of  contributing  to 
their  collection  a  very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  dark  onyx,  from  the  mines  ot 
Utah  County,  which  I  had  taken  with  me 
for  another  purpose,  but  left  with  them 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  in 
charge. 

The  building  itself  is  deserving  of  a 
lengthy  description.  Its  lofty  ceilings,  rich 
and  delicate  decorations,  stone  floors, 
and  staircases  of  rich  blue  marble,  were 
revelations  to  us  of  permanence,  beauty 
and  wealth.  The  Palace  Hotel  next 
claimed  our  attention.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  broad  by  three  hundred 
and  seventy  in  length,  and  seven  stories 
high.  It  is  so  arranged  that  carriages 
drive  directly  into  the  interior,  which  re- 
sembles a  street  with  its  brick  pavement 
and  glass  roof.  Costly  furniture,  elegant 
bric-a-brac,  rich  paintings,  and  beautiful 
statuary,  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
visitors  at  every  step  through  the  lofty 
rooms.  As  we  came  out  we  ran  across 
one  of  those  little  "drop  a  nickel  in  the 
slot"  machines.  I  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  weighed,  because  it  happened 
to  be  my  birthday.  Like  most  things  in 
this  world  the  magic  touch  of  money  set 
the  machinery  in  motion,  and  a  neatly 
printed  card  was  thrown  out  which  stated 
that  I  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty -four 
pounds.  From  there  we  went  to  the 
California  State  Fair,  registered  in  the 
visitors'  book,  and  entered  the  depart- 
ment set  apart  for  fruit,  which  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  most  extensive  de- 
partment. Oranges  predominated  even 
here,  though  there  were  very  fine  and 
extensive  displays  of  every  kind  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
There  were  vast  pyramids  of  bottled 
fruit  marvelous  in  size  and  perfect  in 
color.  One  bottle  contained  a  single 
bunch  of  grapes  which  weighed  twelve 
pounds,  while  a  glass  jar,  12x18  inches, 
was  full  to  the  cover  and  held  only  six 
pears.  A  collection  of  curiosities  exhibited 


by  the  widow  of  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent, 
who  had  held  his  position  for  twenty 
years,  attracted  our  attention.  The  lady, 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Herricks,  had  brought  the 
collection  from  her  home  in  Humbolt 
County,  at  her  own  expense.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  articles  in  the 
collection,  each  one  deserving  special 
mention,  which  I  cannot  give,  but  prom- 
inent among  them  were  an  Indian  scalp, 
a  fine  collection  of  snakes,  a  grizzly  bear 
that  had  been  under  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful taxidermist,  and  appeared  to  be  alive. 
A  chair  upholstered  with  an  uncut  bear 
skin,  the  two  front  paws  decorating  the 
arms,  the  savage  head  showing  between 
the  rounds  under  the  seat.  A  cane  which 
the  lady  averred  had  once  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  Boone,  and  a  black  billed 
plover,  commonly  called  the  "north  pole 
bird."  This  strangely-feathered  creature 
remains  but  sixty  days,  hatching  its 
young  and  taking  its  flight  back  to  its 
home  in  the  frozen  north  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  brief  period.  A  chair  made 
entirely  of  elk  horn  by  Seth  Kinman  was 
included  in  the  exhibit.  It  is  in  all  essen- 
tials like  those  which  the  maker  presented 
to  Presidents  Buchanan,  Hayes  and  Gar- 
field. This  particular  chair,  the  lady 
informed  us,  had  cost  one  hundred  elks 
their  lives,  before  a  horn  with  the  proper 
number  of  prongs  to  match  the  one  al- 
ready placed  on  the  right  side,  and  with 
the  indispensable  left-hand  curve,  could 
be  found.  I  was  too  polite  to  tell  her 
that  the  horns  of  an  elk  were  rights  and 
lefts,  with  the  same  number  of  prongs, 
so  that  of  the  one  hundred  elk  slain,  each 
was  furnished  with  material  for  a  pair  of 
arms  to  his  chair,  provided  they  were  of 
a  proper  size.  She  also  showed  us  a 
violin  made  by  this  same  Seth  Kinman 
from  the  skull  of  a  mule.  This  mule 
shared  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  an 
overland  journey  to  California  in  '49. 
Mr.  Kinman  was  an  old  Arkansaw 
fidd'er,  and  used  to  cheer  his  drooping 
spirits  by  sawing  away  at  night.  The 
mule  would  poke  its  head  in  at  the  tent 
door,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  sounds.  From 
what  little  I  know  of  the  singing  abilities 
of  mules,  I  would  say  that  the  transfor- 
mation after   death   had    improved    the 
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tone  if  not  the  capacity  of  voice,  in  Seth 
Kinman's  old  friend. 

This  lady  was  well  versed  in  the  habits, 
customs,  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
Indians,  and  talked  very  freely  to  us  about 
them,  and  also  gave  us  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  legend  upon  which  she 
seemed  to  think  their  ideas  of  religion 
was  founded.  The  central  figure  was  a 
God  in  the  form  of  man,  whose  robes,  hair 
and  beard  were  glittering  white,  that  came 
to  them  from  over  the  ocean  walking  upon 
the  water.  He  taught  them  justice,  mercy, 
pity,  love  and  a  glorious  resurrection  af- 
ter death.  He  promised  after  many 
generations  to  come  again,  and  they  are 
still  looking  for  him.  We  returned  the 
compliments  by  telling  Mrs.  Herricks  of 
the  ancient  and  ? acred  history  of  this  con- 
tinent contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
She  expressed  a  great  desire  to  read  the 
work,  and  Brother  Dalton  took  her  ad- 
dress and  sent  her  the  book. 

I  measured  a  section  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree  that  was  twenty-four  inches  thick, 
and  viewed  with  wonder  and  admiration 
a  perfect  model  of  the  ship  "Empress  of 
India,"  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company.  This  ship's  dimensions  are 
fifty-one  feet  broad  by  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  in  length,  thirty-six  feet  deep, 
and  six  hundred  tons  burden;  crossed  the 
ocean  from  Yokohama  to  Victoria  in  nine 
days,  nineteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
a  distance  of  four  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred miles. 

Hurrying  on  we  took  a  look  at  the 
"Crocker"  building,  seven  stories  high, 
and  occupied  at  present  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Passing  into  the  D.  O.  Mills 
building,  which  we  viewed  with  interest 
because,  as  we  were  told,  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  combustible  material  used  in  its 
construction.  Without,  it  is  iron,  stone 
and  glass;  within,  it  is  marble  and  plate 
mirrors.  It  is  twelve  stories  high,  and 
the  signal  service  bureau  has  its  station  at 
the  top.  We  were  taken  to  the  top  in 
one  of  the  four  electric  elevators,  and 
from  that  great  height  took  a  view  of 
the  country — fifty  miles  in  one  direction, 
and  seventy-five  in  another. 

The  famous  Diamond  Palace  contained 
the   greatest   collection  of    wealth    that 


was  ever  crowded  into  so  limited  a  space. 
The  great  show  room  lifted  its  vaulted 
roof  high  above  our  heads,  and  between 
its  panels  were  superb  pointings,  each 
worth  a  king's  ransom  without  the  set- 
ting of  glittering  gems  that  surrounded 
them  like  rivers  of  light.  Glass  chande- 
liers of  great  size  and  beauty  hung  from 
the  ceiling  sparkling  with  tne  glass  and 
colored  gems.  Statues  filled  every  avail- 
able nook  and  corner,  done  in  the  finest 
Parian  marble.  The  deep  show-cases  of 
plate  glass  and  silverware  crammed  with 
jewels  of  fabulous  cost,  whose  intrinsic 
value  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  settings. 
There  were  heaps  of  uncut  diamonds 
displayed  on  rich  plush  cushions,  and 
sprays  in  delicate  and  fragile  designs 
under  glass  globes  lifted  above  the  mas- 
sive showcases. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Vandenberg,  after 
which  he  took  us  in  his  carriage  to  see 
the  wonders  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
which  we  were  assured  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection  on  land 
that  was  once  but  bare  sand  hills. 

I  must  digress  sufficiently  to  comment 
on  the  doctor's  driving.  I  thought  I 
knew  something  about  horses  myself, 
but  when  I  had  witnessed  the  ease  and 
dexterity  with  which  the  old  gentleman, 
who  is  approaching  seventy — handled 
those  spirited  animals,  threading  his  way 
among  the  cloud  of  moving  vehicles, 
missing  one  on  this  side  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  one  on  the  other  as  by 
a  miracle,  I  concluded  there  were  some- 
things about  handling  horses  that  I  had 
not  yet  ever  dreamed  of.  The  park  is  a 
small  world  of  itself.  There  were  wild 
flowers  in  bloom,  some  of  which  I  gath- 
ered and  sent  home — a  contrast  to  the 
frost  bound,  snow-covered  mountains  and 
vales  of  my  own  dear  Utah  home.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  park  was  a  miniature 
lake,  on  whose  placid  bosom  black  and 
white  swans  moved  in  slow  and  graceful 
evolutions.  Enclosed  in  a  space  ample 
for  grazing  purposes  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  were  deer,  elk,  buffalo, 
gazelles  and  ostriches.  Opposite  the 
grand  stand,  where  music  was  dispersed 
twice  a    week,    was    a  very    handsome 
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white  marble  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  Stat- 
uary, fountains,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
with  parterres  brilliant  with  flowers, 
greeted  us  at  every  turn  of  the 
drive.  Strawberry  hill,  was  a  mar- 
vel of  beauty,  labor  and  patience. 
Water  had  been  forced  to  the  top,  where 
an  excavation  large  enough  to  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  lake  had  been  made. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  that  an 
outlet  would  have  eventually  washed  the 
hill  itself  away.  To  obviate  this  a  stone 
stair-case  had  been  made  down  which  the 
water  would  descend  in  a  cascade,  to  a 
second  lake  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
hill.  Light  airy  bridges  spanned  this  sec- 
ond sheet  of  water, giving  walks  and  drives 
at  convenient  distances  to  those  who  de- 
sired to  cross  to  the  "Hill." 

Passing  on  from  here  we  had  our  first 
view  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  We  saw  it 
under  very  favorable  circumstances  and 
with  indescribable  emotions.  Great  bil- 
lows were  rolling  in  and  dashing  them- 
selves into  foam  upon  the  shore.  An 
ocean  steamer  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions lay  far  enough  out  at  sea  that 
we  discerned  the  rounding  curve  of  the 
water. 

Seal  Rocks  was  the  next  point  of  inter- 
est. Some  fifty  seals  lay  extended  on 
the  sand  in  the  sun  as  we  passed  by. 
Cliff  House,  a  pleasure  resort,  already 
made  famous  by  abler  pens  than  mine, 
hangs  out  over  the  water  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  cliffs. 


Sutro  Heights,  built  like  the  rest  of  the 
park  on  what  was  once  a  shifting  sand- 
hill, is  the  result  of  the  princely  extrav- 
agance of  a  wealthy  Jew.  There  are  two 
approaches,  one  from  the  ocean  side, 
where  steps  have  been  cut  in  the  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  the  other  circling 
round  to  the  other  side  in  a  beautiful 
carriage  drive.  There  is  absolutely  no 
spot  left  unadorned.  All  that  the  human 
mind  can  conceive,  or  money  buy  of 
beauty,  elegance  or  richness,  has  been 
crowded  together  here,  till  one  might 
very  easily  imagine  it  a  part  of  paradise, 
or  a  scene  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Fort  Winfield  Scott  has  many  points  of 
interest,  but  its  most  attractive  feature  is 
the  huge  cannon  that  command  the  en- 
trance to  the  Golden  Gate.  Like  malig- 
nant spirits  of  evil,  passive  and  emotion- 
less they  lay,  their  huge  dark  mouths 
ready  at  any  moment  to  belch  forth  death 
and  destruction.  Leaving  the  fort  we 
drove  along  the  beach  past  Telegraph 
Hill,  and  so  back  into  the  mighty,  pulsing 
heart  of  the  city. 

We  had  consumed  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  this  drive.  We  were  indebted  to 
Dr.  Vandenberg  and  President  Dalton 
for  a  great  deal  of  information,  not 
usually  accorded  to  the  ordinary  tourist, 
concerning  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  we  visited,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  same.  Supper  and  bed  were 
very  welcome  after  so  delightful  but 
wearying  a  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Keep  in  line  when  going  forward 
Towards  the  battle  you  would  win  ; 

Strength  is  in  united  effort, 

Righting  wrong,  conquering  sin. 

Keep  in  line  like  trusted  soldiers 
Bravely  going  forth  to  fight ; 

Marching  on  with  colors  flying, 

And  with  weapons  burnished  bright. 

Keep  in  line  as  close  you  follow 
Orders  bidding  you  press  on  ; 

Arm  to  arm — shoulders  touching — 
Till  the  battle  has  been  won. 
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mental  improvement.  Such  a  course 
will  keep  alive  during  the  warm  season 
the  spirit  which  perhaps  the  past  winter's 
work  has  engendered,  and  will  enable 
the  meetings,  when  they  are  again  called 
together,  to  become  interesting  and  in- 
structive from  the  start. 


THE  M.  I.  A.  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 

We  present  our  readers  in  this  num- 
ber with  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  M.  I.  Associations,  which 
was  held  in  Provo.  It  is  a  source  of 
much  regret  that  the  attendance  of 
officers  and  members  from  other  than 
Utah  Stake  was  so  small,  as  the  instruc- 
tions given  and  business  done  were  of 
a  character  to  give  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  Mutual  Improvement.  These  con- 
ferences are  of  such  importance  that 
every  association,  no  matter  how  far  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  meeting,  should 
send  at  least  one  officer,  and  as  many 
more  officers  and  members  as  possible, 
to  represent  it,  so  that  the  information 
given  in  the  meetings  may  be  carried  to 
the  remotest  Stakes  and  settlements  of 
Zion,  by  those  who  are  directly  in- 
terested. 

We  give  as  full  a  report  as  possible  of 
the  conference,  and  hope  our  readers 
will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  what  must  necessarily  be  an 
imperfect  report  of  the  very  valuable 
and  interesting  ideas  which  were  ad- 
vanced. 

CONTINUE  YOUR  STUDIES. 
The  warm  season  is  at  hand,  when  the 
long  days  and  increased  labors  required  of 
most  members  of  theMutual  Improvement 
Associations  will  more  or  less  interfere 
with  the  regular  meetings  and  studies  of 
the  youth.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  hold 
as  frequent  meetings  as  in  other  seasons 
of  the  year;  yet  the  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  Mutual  Improvement  should  not 
be  permitted  to  lapse,  and  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  Associations  should 
use  every  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
encouraging  the  young  people  to  spend 
some  portion  of  each  day,  though  the 
time  be  limited  to  a  very  few  minutes,  in 


B.  Y.  ACADEMY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  third  session  oftheSummerSchool 
in  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  at  Provo, 
will  be  held  August  7th  to  18th,  1893, 
inclusive.  A  branch  session  will  be  held 
in  Beaver  City,  beginning  July  31st.  The 
following  self-explanatory  circular  letter 
has  been  sent  to  the  Stake  Presidency 
and  to  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Stake  Superin- 
tendents in  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  Territory: 

Dear  Brethren  : —  The  Brigham 
Young  Academy  Normal  Summer  School 
holds  its  regular  annual  session  at  Provo, 
beginning  Monday,  August  7th,  and  con- 
tinuing two  weeks. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
faculty  for  a  special  course  of  instruction 
for  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations. 

We  desire  you  to  send  one  young  man 
suitable  as  a  M.  I.  officer  from  each  Ward 
in  your  Stake,  and  one  representative 
from  the  Superintendency  of  your  Stake, 
to  take  this  course  of  instruction  at 
Provo. 

Forward  his  name  direct  to  us,  Box  B, 
and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  to 
the  General  Treasurer,  William  S.  Bur- 
ton, 118  South,  Second  West  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  amount  will  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  and  will  be  credited 
to  the  association  thus  represented  on  its 
M.  I.  fifty  cent  fund. 

Please  give  this  your  prompt  attention, 
as  the  names  should  be  in  by  the  fifteenth 
of  July. 

Expecting  a  ready  and  full  response, 

We  remain, 
Your  brethren  and  fellow  laborers, 

Wilford  Woodruff, 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon, 
Jos.  F.  Smith, 

First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
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The  General  Conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  opened  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Provo,  Saturday,  June  3rd,  at 
10  a.  m.  Elder  M.  H.  Hardy  conducted 
the  meeting. 

There  were  present  during  the  con- 
ference, of  the  General  Church  Authori- 
ties, President  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman;  of  the  General 
Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith;  As- 
sistants to  General  Superintendency,  M. 
H.  Hardy,  R.  C.  Badger,  G.  H.  Brim- 
hall;  Assistant  Secretary,  M.  E.  Pack; 
Treasurer,  W.  S.  Burton;  Presidency  of 
Utah  Stake,  Elders  K.  G.  Maeser,  B. 
Guff,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Singing  by  the  Lehi  choir.  Prayer  by 
Elder  J.  W.  Cluff.     Singing. 

The  roll  of  Stakes  was  called,  and 
Juab,  Sanpete,  Salt  Lake  and  Utah,  re- 
sponded by  answering  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  comparative  condition 
of  your  Association? 

2.  What  do  your  Associations  most 
need? 

3.  How  many  of  your  Associations  are 
ready  for  Part  Two  of  the  Manual? 

4.  Why  has  there  not  been  a  general 
response  to  the  fifty  cent  fund? 

5.  To  what  extent  has  your  Stake 
taken  advantage  of  the  Normal  Training 
class  privileges? 

6.  How  many  of  your  Associations  are 
composed  of  young  men? 

7.  What  special  advantage  has  the 
missionary  work  been  to  your  Stake? 

8.  Are  your  Stake  and  Ward  organ- 
izations working  in  harmony  with,  and 
recognized  as  helps  to  the  Priesthood? 

Elder  Thomas  Hull  referred  briefly  to 
Part  Two  of  the  Manual,  expressing  a 
desire  for  its  publication  as  early  as  con- 
sistent, the  expenses  of  which  should  be 
met  by  the  fifty  cent  fund  A  response 
to  this  fund  would  greatly  aid  the  cause 
of  Mutual  Improvement,  and  it  means 
less  than  one  cent  per  week  for  each 
member.  In  conclusion  he  said,  we  may 
give  all  we  possess,  but  He,  whose  all  it 
is  can  supply  us,  and  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral blessings  will  follow. 


Singing  "Great  is  the  Lord,"  by  Lehi 
choir.  Benediction  by  Elder  Samuel 
Allred. 

Saturday,  June  3rd,  at  2  p.  m.,  Elder 
M.  H.  Hardy  presiding. 

Singing  from  page  64  of  Hymn  Book, 
by  the  Spanish  Fork  choir.  Prayer  by 
Elder  A.  J.  Evans.  Singing  from  page 
95,  Hymn  Book. 

Brother  James  Price,  of  Draper,  terri- 
torial missionary,  reported  his  labors  in 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  comprising  Kanab 
and  Panguitch  Stakes. 

Brother  Jos.  Larsen,  of  Pleasant 
Grove,  reported  his  labors  as  missionary 
in  Circuit  Two,  Utah  Stake. 

Elder  G.  H.  Brimhall  spoke  in  regard 
to  man's  free  agency,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  mutual  improvement  work. 
Choice  antedates  and  predicates  con- 
ditions. We  have  our  agency  to  choose 
what  our  acts  will  be,  but  we  cannot 
choose  what  the  results  of  those  acts 
will  be.  It  behooves  us  then  to  tend  well 
to  making  our  choice.  He  closed  by 
bearing  a  powerful  testimony. 

Elder  M.  H.  Hardy  outlined  the  work 
of  mutual  improvement  and  explained 
the  term  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.  Association,  the 
word  means  equality  and  companionship; 
improvement  is  self  explanatory;  mu- 
tual, we  advance  together  as  a  band  of 
brethren;  young  men's  means  not  chil- 
dren nor  old  men,  but  young  men.  Then 
he  said  not  to  draw  the  line  too  closely, 
but  to  round  it  off  at  each  end  from 
about  fourteen  to  about  forty  five. 

Singing  by  the  choir. 

Elder  Edward  Partridge  spoke  en- 
couragingly of  the  work  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement; said  for  us  to  use  our  in- 
fluence for  good,  no  matter  what  our 
calling  is. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  said  we 
should  never  feel  discouraged  in  a  good 
work.  He  urged  the  parents  to  use 
their  influence  in  making  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations  a  suc- 
cess. A  great  future  is  in  store  for  Zion, 
and  all  that  the  prophets  have  said  con- 
cerning this  generation  will  come  to  pass. 
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The  faithful  performance  of  little  things 
will  make  of  young  men  honored  citizens, 
loved  and  respected  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, and  secure  to  them  an  exaltation 
in  the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Come 
let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord."  Benediction 
by  Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser. 

Sunday,  June  4th,  at  10  a.  m.  confer- 
ence continued,  Elder  M.  H.  Hardy  pre- 
siding. 

Singing  by  Springville  choir.  Prayer 
by  Elder  W.  H.  King.  Choir  sang  the 
anthem,  "In  heavenly  love." 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  felt  pleased 
to  see  so  many  of  the  young  present. 
He  said:  "We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
work,  not  absolutely  essential  to  salvation, 
but  as  an  organization  deemed  wise.  I 
know  of  none  that  is  of  greater  import- 
ance for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  Zion. 
Much  good  has  been  done  already,  and 
we  will  continue,  and  by  and  by  we 
will  have  better  facilities  then  we  have  to- 
day, for  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Zion  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  Boston,  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Harvard  and  other 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  east  in 
order  that  they  may  finish  their  education, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  ol 
art,  literature,  history,  etc.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  young  men  from  the 
east,  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south  will  say,  come  let  us  go 
up  unto  Zion  that  we  may  learn  of  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  that  we  may  walk 
in  His  paths.  I  have  faith  in  this  work;  I 
look  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  things  in  the  near  future,  because  it  is 
designed  that  this  people  shall  be  the  head 
and  not  the  tail,  that  they  shall  lead  and 
not  be  led,  that  they  shall  direct  and  not 
be  directed,  only  by  our  heavenly  Father. 
This  people  is  inspired  of  God  and  as 
the  truth  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
known  and  more  fully  established  this 
people,  those  inspired  of  God,  will  of 
necessity  stand  at  the  head  and  not  at  the 
foot.  The  spirit  of  inspiration  is  with  us, 
and  the  blessings  of  God  are  acknowl- 
edged among  this  people  as  they  are  not 
acknowledged  elsewhere.     We  will  be- 


come as  a  light  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  that 
cannot  be  hid,  and  men  seeing  our  good 
works  will  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

"Many  young  men  have  received  a  train- 
ing in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions that  has  qualified  them  to  go  forth 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  proclaim 
the  gospel.  They  have  done  a  good 
work  and  thousands  will  be  thus  qualified 
and  sent  out  to  proclaim  the  gospel. 
Those  that  have  been  thus  qualified  have 
been  able  to  set  aside  the  temptations  of 
going  into  saloons.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  work  is  to  so 
instruct  young  men  that  they  will  know 
better  than  to  be  misled  by  any  such  in- 
fluences, that  they  will  rise  above  these 
temptations. 

"Too  many  of  our  young  men  absent 
themselves  from  our  regular  services  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  How  many  of  the 
young  men  of  Provo  are  today  at  home, 
some  of  these  perhaps  in  their  beds, 
some  of  them  lounging  about,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  up  in  the  mountains,  or 
when  the  weather  becomes  a  little  warm- 
er perhaps  will  be  up  in  the  mountains, 
or  fishing,  or  hunting,  or  engaging  in 
other  amusements?  They  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  Sabbath  day.  The  object  of 
Mutual  Improvement  is  to  instruct  these 
young  men,  so  that  they  will  have  a  due 
regard  for  their  obligations  to  society,  to 
their  parents,  to  the  Priesthood  and  those 
placed  over  them.  Furthermore  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  them  correct 
principles.  They  should  be  taught  that 
there  is  a  time  for  all  recreations  and 
amusements,  and  they  should  engage  in 
them  intelligently  and  prudently.  They 
should  be  attentive  to  their  business,  just 
in  their  dealings,  that  they  may  become 
honorable  men,  and  that  they  will  never 
forget  to  honor  God,  whose  children  we 
are.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  great 
desideratum  of  this  work.  We  should 
honor  God  in  all  things,  as  was  exempli- 
fied in  our  concert  here  last  night,  it  was 
opened  by  prayer  and  it  was  closed  by 
prayer.  In  the  early  days  when  Presi- 
dent Young  was  with  us,  when  we  went 
forth  in  the  dance,  our  dances  were 
opened  by  prayer,  and  when  they  closed 
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they  were  closed  by  prayer.  We  went 
forth  under  that  influence,  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  in  the  hands  of 
God.  We  should  honor  Him  in  all 
things,  and  see  to  it  that  we  never  take 
His  name  in  vain.  I  realize  myself  that 
I  often  do  it,  but  why  do  I  do  it?  Not  out 
of  irreverence  to  my  heavenly  Father, 
but  it  is  because  perhaps  of  my  ignorance 
that  I  do  it.  The  name  of  the  Creator 
should  be  used  in  reverence,  and  not  in 
common  or  too  frequently.  I  scarcely 
hear  a  man  arise  to  speak  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who  does 
not  do  this  more  or  less.  This  matter 
was  of  such  great  importance  in  days  of 
old  that  even  the  Priesthood,  the  holy 
Priesthood  which  is  after  the  order  of 
the  Son  of  God,  was  named  after  a  man, 
a  great  High  Priest,  whom  God  raised  up 
among  the  children  of  men.  In  order  that 
we  may  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Deity,  it  was  called  the 
priesthood  of  Melchisedek.  The  name  of 
the  Deity  should  be  held  sacred  in  our 
hearts.  We  should  be  careful  in  what  we 
say.  We  do  not  realize  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  will  find  that  that  which  we  have  done 
in  secret  will  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops.  It  was  said  by  our  Savior 
that  for  every  idle  word  we  speak  we 
should  have  to  give  an  account.  Who 
can  understand  this  principle?  You  and  I 
to  give  an  account  for  every  idle  word  we 
speak?  The  Lord  said  it,  and  I  believe 
that  He  did  not  tell  an  untruth  when  he 
said  it.  I  believe  that  He  meant  what 
He  said.  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
ways  and  means  provided  by  which  it 
will  be  as  easy  as  opening  our  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  light  of  the  sun  that  shines  upon 
us  when  the  time  comes,  for  every  word 
we  have  spoken  will  be  registered.  Men 
to-day  are  inventing  instruments  that  you 
can  talk  into, and  most  any  length  of  time 
afterward  the  same  words  can  be  re- 
produced. Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
better  means  than  this  of  recording  the 
acts  of  His  children,  one  that  will  not  only 
record  the  words  we  speak,  but  every 
act  we  perform  from  the  time  we  came 
upon  this  earth  until  our  bodies  rest  in 
the  tomb. 


"Young  men, have  ycu  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  saloons?  If  so,  see  to  it  that 
you  do  so  no  more.  If  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  swearing,  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  do  it  no  more.  I  heard 
little  children  here  on  the  street  in  Provo 
last  night  swearing  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  shocked  me  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  I  labored  three  years  in  Eng- 
land on  a  mission,  and  during  that  time  I 
did  not  hear  so  much  swearing  and  pro- 
fanity as  I  heard  one  hour  after  landing  in 
New  York.  That  was  something  not 
calculated  to  make  me  proud  of  my 
country;  and  here  in  Provo,  coming  from 
the  mouths  of  little  children  I  heard  pro- 
fanity as  bad  as  I  ever  heard  anywhere, 
and  perhaps  the  parents  of  these  children 
are  Latter-day  Saints.  A  man  who  pro- 
fanes the  name  of  the  Deity  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  would  not  trust  my  daughter 
or  my  sister  in  his  care,  for  if  a  man  is 
the  profaner  of  the  name  of  the  Deity 
he  will  not  respect  the  virtue  cf  a  wo- 
man." 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  fifty  cent 
fund,  and  urged  all  the  young  men  to  do 
their  share  in  this  regard. 

Quartette  by  Boshard  and  Pyne  bro- 
thers. 

Singing  by  the  choir,  "Beautiful  City 
of  God."  Benediction  by  Elder  M.  H. 
Hardy. 

Sunday,  June  4th,  2  p.  m.  Elder  M. 
H.  Hardy  presiding. 

Singing  by  Utah  Stake  Choir.  Prayer 
by  Elder  Rodney  C.  Badger.  Singing, 
Temple  Chant. 

The  Sacrament  was  administered  by 
the  priesthood  of  Provo  First  Ward, 
during  the  passage  of  which,  R.  C. 
Easton,  of  Logan,  sang,  "O,  my  Father, 
Thou  that  dwellest." 

Elder  F.  M.  Lyman  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  desired  an  interest  in  the 
faith  and  prayers  of  the  Saints  while  he 
attempted  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 
"I  would  be  pleased  to  speak  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  any  louder  than  is  necessary.  It 
affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
meet  in  this  Conference,  and  I  wondered 
when     President    Smith     was    referring 
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to  the  small  attendance  yesterday,  and 
the  very  few  stakes  that  were  represented 
whether  it  was  possible  that  others  were 
like  myself,  and  did  not  drop  upon  the 
notice;  but  I  presume  it  has  been  pub- 
lished long  enough  so  that  all  the  Stakes 
should  be  fairly  represented.  It  frequent- 
ly occurs  that  conterences  held  on  Satur- 
days do  not  receive  the  attention  that 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  it  has  been  very 
noticeable  in  this  Stake  that  Saturday  is 
not  n  popular  day  for  conferences. 

"The  remarks  that  we  heard  this  morn- 
ing from  President  Smith  recommend 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  all 
young  people,  and  older  people  as  well> 
and  the  lesson  he  taught  us  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  name  oi  the  Deity  I  con- 
sider a  very  important  one.  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profanity 
indulged  in  from  the  pulpit  by  preachers, 
and  I  think  that  as  Latter  day  Saints  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  regard,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Deity.  Not  only  the  name  of 
the  Father,  but  the  name  of  the  Son.  I 
think  we  sin  in  this  regard,  not  alone  in 
our  public  speaking,  but  in  our  ordinan- 
ces, in  our  prayers,  and  you  will  notice 
that  it  has  become  almost  a  universal 
practice  in  our  ordinances,  such  as  admin- 
istering to  the  sick,  anointing  with  oil, 
confirming,  ordaining,  setting  apart,  etc., 
that  we  frequently  use  the  name  of 
Deity,  and  nearly  always  the  name  of  the 
Savior  is  used  at  least  twice,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  prayer  and  at  the  close. 
The  young  people,  the  young  elders  who 
form  the  body  of  the  Young  Men's  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations,  should 
be  properly  instructed  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
should  be  made  simple  and  plain  to  their 
minds,  how  to  officiate,  how  to  minister, 
and  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel.  I  re- 
member about  a  year  ago  that  in  our  Gen- 
eral Conference  a  Patriarch  of  the 
Church,  that  is  a  Stake  Patriarch,  was 
called  upon  to  open  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  conference,  and  with  every 
sentence  that  he  spoke  in  his  prayer  of 
dismissal  he  said  "O  Lord,"  repeating  it 
with  every  sentence  he  used.  It  became 
somewhat  painful,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 


give  him  some  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  prayer.  When  we  ap- 
proach the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  address 
Him  as  all  our  prayers  should  be  address- 
ed to  Him,  it  is  all-sufficient  either  at  the 
beginning  or  the  close,  and  only  necessa- 
ry in  one  place  for  us  to  ask  these  bless- 
ings and  favors  in  the  name  of  the  Savior. 
If  this  becomes  painful  to  us  at  times 
when  we  notice  it  in  ourselves  and  others, 
how  must  it  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  has  so  carefully  instructed  us  in  re- 
gard to  these  things! 

"A  subject  that  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, in  my  opinion,  in  young  men's 
associations  is  the  subject  of  marriage. 
I  understand  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commandments  given  to  the 
Latter-day-Saints,  is  that  they  should 
marry,  that  they  should  believe  in 
marriage  as  a  sacred,  important  and  sav- 
ing ordinance,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  obtain  salvation  and  exaltation 
without  marriage,  holy  and  eternal.  There 
should  be  created  a  sentiment  and  a  faith 
in  the  hearts  of  all  young  Latter-day 
Saints  in  this  principle  and  early 
marriages,  because  life  is  short.  If  we 
run  out  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  to  man  it  is  only  a  brief  span, 
and  we  ought  to  commence  our  married 
life  at  a  proper  age.  All  men  and 
women,  I  understand,  should  be  married 
at  least  before  they  are  twenty- four  years 
of  age.  I  married  before  that  time  and 
I  think  everybody  else  ought  to.  I 
would  not  advise  everybody  to  marry  as 
early  as  I  did,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
marry  under  twenty  than  to  wait  until 
you  are  over  twenty  four.  Life  is  so 
short  that  a  man  wants  to  commence  and 
have  his  career  started  out  successfully 
as  early  as  possible,  and  no  man  is 
successful  until  he  is  married.  He  may 
not  then  be  successful,  but  he  cannot 
be  a  successful  man  until  he  is  married. 
He  may  be  successful  financially  in  some 
instances,  but  generally  he  is  not.  It 
takes  a  wife  to  assist  a  man  to  take  care 
of  his  means,  and  to  act  as  a  counselor. 
A  wife  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  to 
prosperity  and  to  success.  As  marriage 
is  one  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments of  the  gospel,  it  is  important  that 
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marriage  should  be  properly  performed. 
We  believe  in  marriage  for  eternity.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  family  associa- 
tions just  for  the  few  years  that  are 
allotted  to  us  here.  Marriages  should  be 
considered  sacred,  they  are  sacred,  for 
when  a  man  receives  a  wife,  and  receives 
her  for  time  and  eternity,  when  children 
are  born,  they  are  heirs  of  God  and  are 
joint  heirs  with  His  Son;  they  are  born 
under  the  covenant  and  are  legitimate  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Heavenly  Father  as  wel! 
as  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
our  marriages  are  never  properly  per- 
formed unless  they  are  performed  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  holy  Priesthood.  Children  born 
are  not  heirs  of  God  and  legitimate  in 
His  sight  except  when  marriages  are 
contracted  according  to  His  law.  This 
principle  should  be  most  thoroughly 
taught  and  understood  by  our  young 
men.  And  then  that  this  ordinance  may 
be  properly  performed  and  that  all  the 
virtue  and  value  of  it  may  be  realized,  it 
is  important  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  in  a  proper  condition,  that  is, 
they  should  be  worthy,  they  should  be 
honest,  virtuous,  full  of  faith,  and  love  for 
the  Lord,  for  it  is  not  the  ceremony  alone 
that  sanctifies,  it  is  not  the  authority  of 
the  minister  alone  that  makes  these  con- 
tracts sacred,  loyal  and  effectual.  The 
condition  of  the  parties  who  are  to  be 
married,  the  subjects  of  the  marriage 
must  be  in  a  proper  condition,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  and  blessing.  They 
must  be  pure,  they  must  not  be  in  sin  or 
in  transgression.  It  is  important  that 
young  men  should  appreciate  the  value 
of  their  virtue.  They  should  be  virtuous, 
pure  in  their  sentiments,  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  pure  in  their  lives.  Every 
young  woman  in  Zion  is  entitled  to  have 
a  pure  husband,  just  as  every  young  man 
is  entitled,  and  is  always  desirous  of 
having  a  pure  wife,  one  that  is  undefiled, 
and  is  pure  and  perfect  as  one  in  mortali- 
ty can  be. 

"In  earlier  times,  when  I  wa-i  a  boy,  it 
was  fashionable  for  young  men  when  dis- 
posed to  wait  upon  young  ladies  to  see 
the  parents  and  obtain  permission  from 
the  parents  to  wait  upon  their  daughter. 


This  is  not  fashionable  now,  but  it  is  a 
fashion  that  ought  to  be  revived.  All 
parents  are  entitled  to  know  who  comes 
to  their  house  and  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  their  daughter,  and  when 
young  men  wait  upon  young  ladies  they 
should  take  c^re  of  them  and  should 
protect  them.  A  young  man  should 
understand  that  when  a  young  lady  is 
entrusted  to  his  care  that  she  is  under 
his  protection,  against  everybody,  against 
any  violations,  and  particularly  in  his 
protection  against  himself,  that  he  pro- 
tects her  and  takes  care  of  her  and 
vouches  for  her  safety  and  her  purity. 
There  is  a  habit  that  has  grown,  I  don't 
know  for  how  long  a  time,  but  it  prevails 
more  or  less  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints — a  pernicious,  dangerous,  deadly 
habit  in  some  instances;  it  is  destructive, 
because  it  leads  to  serious  results  and 
brings  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
suffer,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  kissing. 
Young  people  indulge  in  improper  and 
illicit  kissing.  Of  course,  young  ladies 
feel  that  when  young  men  pay  all  the 
bills,  theater  tickets,  etc.,  that  they  can- 
not do  less  than  give  them  a  parting 
kiss.  Kisses  are  dangerous.  You  can- 
not show  me,  in  all  our  histories  where 
trouble  has  come  upon  young  men  and 
young  women,  where  they  have  fallen 
into  transgression,  an  instance  where  it 
has  not  followed  illicit  kissing.  I  want 
to  utter  a  warning  voice  to  our  young 
men  and  advise  them  to  be  pure  in  this 
regard.  Kissing  belongs  to  married  peo- 
ple, and  you  ought  not  to  commence  to 
kiss  the  party  you  expect  to  have  for  a 
wife  until  she  is  your  wife.  That  is  the 
proper  time  to  commence  kissing  her. 
You  will  then  always  find  the  kisses  rich, 
and  sweet,  and  desirable.  When  the 
officiating  minister  says  to  you  at  the 
altar,  "kiss  your  wife,"  then  you  are  at 
liberty.  Young  men,  you  should  never 
indulge  in  illicit  and  improper  kissing, 
kissing  in  the  dark  when  you  want  no 
one  else  to  see  you.  It  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous affair  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged in.  This  sentiment  ought  to  be 
cultivated  among  the  young  people  in 
the  academies  as  well  as  in  the  Young 
Men's  Improvement  Associations.     It  is 
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a  sentiment  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
women  as  well  as  upon  young  men,  for 
when  I  remember  speaking  on  this  subject 
in  Sanpete,  not  a  great  while  ago,  Presi- 
dent Peterson  said  that  the  young  women 
were  worse  than  the  young  men.  I 
trust  it  is  not  so  in  Utah  County,  and  I 
trust  it  is  not  so  throughout  the  country. 
The  fathers  and  mothers,  the  people  of 
experience,  can  bear  me  testimony  that 
this  doctrine  is  something  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  all  young  people.  How 
desirable  it  is  for  a  man  when  he  receives 
a  wife  to  know  that  she  is  perfect,  and 
unsoiled,  and  desirable,  and  that  she  has 
not  been  the  common  kisser  of  the  coun- 
try, slobbered  over  by  everybody.  When 
a  young  man  offers  to  kiss  a  young 
woman,  she  ought  to  be  disgusted  at 
him  and  say,  'No  sir,  you  can  not  do  it.' 
Go  to  dances  and  have  your  pleasure,  it 
is  all  right  and  proper,  but  avoid  kissing, 
that  would  lead  to  transgression  and  sin, 
that  would  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
heart  and  lead  into  trouble.  I  will  close 
my  remarks  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time.  But  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  subject  worthy  the  consideration  of  all. 
Parents  should  instruct  their  boys  never 
to  impose  upon  young  ladies,  and  warn 
their  daughters  to  shun  any  young  man 
who  would  impose  upon  them. 

"God  bless  the  Mutual  Improvement 
work  and  all  connected  with  it,  is  my 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen." 

President  George  Q.  Cannon  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  said  he  was  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
the  Saints  in  conference,  and  as  it  was  a 
conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations ,  remarks 
adapted  to  young  men  should  be  made, 
as  had  been  made  by  the  other  brethren. 
He  said  while  the  brethren  were  speak- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  profaning  the 
name  of  Deity,  an  instance  came  to  his 
mind  of  the  dreadful  effect  of  this  offense, 
which  he  related.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  losing  their  lives.  "I  believe  it  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  thing  for  any  young 
man  whoever  he  may  be  to  use  the  name 
of  the  Deity  lightly.     It  is  a  sin  in  the 


sight  of  God,  concerning  which  He  has 
given  us  a  solemn  charge.  Allusion  has 
been  made  this  afternoon  by  Brother 
Lyman  to  sexual  purity.  I  want  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  this,  young  men  and 
young  women,  having  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  Church  and  having  seen 
the  effects  of  impurity  and  the  dreadful 
results  which  follow  it."  He  related  an 
instance  of  a  young  man  denying  the 
faith  as  a  result  of  sexual  sin.  He  had 
observed  that  where  men  indulged  in 
that  spirit,  no  matter  who  they  were, 
how  strong  they  may  have  been,  how 
many  testimonies  they  may  have  borne, 
that  unless  they  had  repented  they  had 
left  the  Church.  He  advised  the  young 
people  to  live  pure  lives  so  that  their 
tabernacles  would  be  fit  receptacles 
for  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  not  they  would 
not  enjoy  it,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
not  dwell  in  an  unholy  tabernacle,  but  a 
pure  man,  a  man  who  is  pure  in  his 
thoughts,  pure  in  his  heart,  pure  in  his 
actions,  God  loves  and  will  bestow  upon 
him  His  Spirit.  Young  men,  be  warned 
in  your  youth.  Take  no  liberties  with 
women,  nor  allow  them  to  take  any 
liberties  with  you.  This  is  counsel  for 
young  men,  and  I  will  give  the  same  to 
young  women,  in  relation  to  young  men. 
Shun  any  young  man  who  seeks  to  take 
any  liberties  with  you. 

'  'Young  men  there  is  every  chance  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  for  you  to  gratify  your 
ambition,  provided  your  ambition  is  a 
proper  one.  A  proper  ambition  is  not 
to  hold  office,  but  to  be  useful.  Let  it  be 
your  ambition  to  be  useful  in  the  King- 
dom of  God,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"It  is  said  that  this  is  woman's  day.  It 
is  only  a  few  centuries  since  men  could 
take  their  wives  into  the  market  places 
and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  change.  I 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  I  remember 
the  legislative  enactment  giving  women 
the  right  to  hold  property.  Some  of  the 
brethren  thought  that  was  giving  them 
too  much  liberty,  but  I  thought  that  if  a 
woman  could  bear  children  for  me  she 
could  be  entrusted  with  a  little  property. 
Well,    these    privileges    are    good   and 
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proper,  and  I  would  say  to  the  young 
women  use  them  wisely  and  do  not 
attempt  to  go  too  far.  There  are  ocasion- 
al  reports  that  some  women  think  they 
ought  to  hold  the  Priesthood,  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  dedicate  a  meet- 
ing house.  This  is  not  her  prerogative. 
It  has  been  said,  that  woman  was  not 
taken  from  man's  head  to  rule  over  him, 
nor  from  his  feet  to  be  beneath  him,  but 
from  his  side  to  be  a  companion  to 
him". 

Reference  was  made  to  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  day.  "It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  schools  in  our  midst 
in  which  all  branches  of  learning  are 
taught.  It  is  not  safe  for  young  men  to 
go  east  to  study  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
for  in  the  text  books  and  theories  taught 
truth  and  error  are  so  closely  mingled 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  them, 
and  erroneous  principles  may  be  imbibed 
which  may  require  a  lifetime  to  eradicate 
from  the  mind."  He  closed  by  invoking 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  upon  all.  Choir 
sang  "Gloria."  Benediction  by  W.  S. 
Burton. 

Sunday,  June  4th  ,  5.  p.  m.  Officers  and 
Territorial  missionaries  convened  in  the 
capacity  of  a  business  meeting. 

Prayer  by  Elder  Harry  Matthews. 

Elder  Hardy  said  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  hear  the  reports  of  mission- 
aries and  asked  that  they  be  made  under 
the  following  points:  —  Appointments 
filled,  Reception,  Conditions  of  Associa- 
tions, Chief  Wants,  Testimony,  after 
which  the  roll  was  called  showing  a  re- 
presentation from  all  but  two  circuits, 
The  following  reported  verbally  at  the 
meeting: 

George  Fairbanks,  Foster  W.  Jones, 
F.  H.  Holton,  Jas.  Ballantme,  John  Jex, 
Jos.  Hendry,  C.  O.  Neilson,  Neilson  R. 
Peterson,  G.  W.  Peay,  H.  W.  Matthews, 
John  Wood,  Peter  McKinnon,  Stephen 
Bunnell,  D.  T.  Duncan. 

Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  referred  briefly 
to  the  great  work  of  mutual  improvement, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  good  results 
that  had  followed  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries    in  many  of    the  fields   he 


had  visited.  Spoke  of  the  great  educa- 
tional preparatory  training  that  the  youth 
of  Zion  are  receiving. 

The  general  financial  and  statistical  re- 
ports were  read  and  accepted. 

It  was  announced  that  a  special  session 
for  officers  would  be  held  in  the  B.  Y. 
Academy,  commencing  on  Monday, 
should  sufficient  report  to  justify.  An 
expression  was  called  for  concerning  the 
publishing  of  Part  Two  of  the  Manual. 

Benediction  by  Elder  Samuel  Allred. 

Sunday,  June  4th,  8  p.m.  Elder  Hardy 
presiding.  Singing,  page  343.  Prayer 
by  Elder  J.  B.  Keeler.     Singing  (Glee). 

The  General  Authorities  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
were  presented  and  sustained  as  follows: 
General  Superintendent,  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. Counselors,  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher.  Assistants,  J.  F.  Wells, 
M.  H.  Hardy,  R.  C.  Badger,  G.  H. 
Brimhall.  Secretary,  George  D.  Pyper. 
Assistant  Secretary,  M.  E.  Pack.  Treas- 
urer, W.  S.  Burton.  Music  Director, 
Evan  Stephens.  Clerk  of  Conference, 
B.  S.  Hinckley. 

Elder  W.  S.  Burton  read  from  the 
June  number  of  The  Contributor  an 
article  relative  to  articles  for  publication. 
He  said,  good  writers  are  wanting. 
This  has  been  seen  in  the  missionary 
work.  Some  who  could  expound  from 
the  pulpit  almost  any  principle,  could  not 
do  so  upon  paper  successfully.  This 
accomplishment  requires  persistent  ef- 
fort.and  The  Contributor  would  gladly 
aid  every  effort  in  that  direction  and 
would  welcome  worthy  articles  in  the 
interests  of  improvement. 

Quartette  by  Boshard  and  Pyne  Broth- 
ers. 

Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  the  next 
speaker. 

"In  all  the  education  of  this  people 
there  is  one  point  missing,  more  than  in 
the  older  countries,  which  is  reverence. 
The  holy  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
This  does  not  mean  cringing,  cowardly 
fear.  In  the  original  text  it  was  not  writ- 
ten as  fear,  it  means  a  sanctified,  holy 
reverence.     In  all  the  Mutual  Improve- 
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ment  work,  this  should  be  made  an  im- 
portant point.  Not  alone  by  instructions, 
but  by  object  lessons.  Inspire  a  rever- 
ence first  for  places.  Teach  them  rever- 
ence for  the  meeting  house,  teach  them 
reverence  for  the  home  of  their  father 
and  the  fireside  of  their  mother.  Rever- 
ence for  the  sacrament,  for  holy  books 
and  records,  and  so  on  until  they  learn  to 
treat  everything  with  due  reverence.  For 
years  I  have  put  nothing  on  my  body 
without  thanking  God  for  it. 

Time: — "Ineed  notdwell  upon  thegreat 
commandment  given  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning  upon  Mount  Sinai,  'Keep  the 
Sabbath  Day  holy.'  When  a  time  for 
meeting  is  appointed  it  is  a  holy  time. 
We  meet  to  praise  the  Lord  in  song  and 
prayer.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  late,  not 
alone  for  my  own  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  brethren  " 

Principle: — "We  should  have  a  rever- 
ence for  certain  principles.  They  are 
sacred  because  God  has  spoken  them  by 
the  voice  of  revelation.  Can  anything  be 
made  more  sacred  upon  the  earth  than 
those  principles  uttered  by  the  voice  of 
His  servants,  and  have  not  all  heard  them 
made  li^ht  of?" 

For  Persons: — "God  spake  from 
Mount  Sinai,  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother'.  Reverence  and  honor  paid  to 
earthly  parents  will  lead  to  reverence  to 
heavenly  Parents.  It  will  teach  us  to 
have  respect  for  teachers,  bishops  and  all 
our  superiors.  This  is  the  key  to  all 
knowledge,  all  power,  all  progress;  key 
oi  freedom,  of  liberty,  and  independence. 
I  am  not  humiliated  in  paying  reverence 
to  my  superiors.  I  do  not  humiliate  my- 
self in  praying  for  those  who  sing,  or 
pray,  or  preach.  That  we  may  learn  to 
do  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven,  is  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Amen." 

Elder  G.  H.  Brimhall,  in  behalf  of  the 
officers  sincerely  thanked  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Conference  and  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  Closed  by  in- 
voking a  blessing  upon  each  in  his  call- 
ing. 

Choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Praise  our 
God."  Conference  adjourned  for  one 
year.    Benediction  by  J.  W.  Guff., 


On  Saturday  evening,  June  3rd,  a  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.     In  every  feature  it  was  a 
highly  refined  and   entertaining  concert. 
B.  S.  Hinckley. 
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Balance  on  hand   as  per  last 

report 

$     5  88 

Rec'd  from  Arizona  Stakes,    .    . 

36  00 

"          " 

Box  Elder  Stake,     . 

9°  75 

"          " 

Cache  Stake,     .    .    . 

104  25 

"          " 

Davis  Stake 

27  50 

"          " 

San  Juan  (Bluff  City) 

8  50 

"          " 

Idaho  Stakes,   .    .    . 

41  00 

"          " 

Juab  Stake 

22  25 

11          11 

Kanab  Stake,   .    .    . 

11  00 

11          ii 

Morgan  Stake,     .    . 

6  00 

"          " 

Tooele  (Vernon),    . 

16  50 

11          ii 

Salt  Lake  Stake,  .    . 

156  15 

11          1. 

Sanpete  Stake,     .    . 

13  00 

11          11 

Sevier  Sfake,    .    .    . 

8  50 

■  1          11 

Summit  Stake,     .    . 

3  85 

11          11 

St.  George  Stake,     . 

44  00 

11          11 

Utah  Stake,       .    .    . 

37  50 

11          11 

Weber  Stake,  .    .    . 

42  25 

Wasatch  (Midway), 

5  00 

Disbursements. 

Deseret  News  Co.  (Inv.,  1892) $275  85 

"       "     (1893) 136  95 

Stationery  and  Stamps, 65  25 


S478  05 
To  balance  on  hand  June  1,  1893,  .    .    .    201  83 


Wm.  S.  Burton,  Treasurer. 


What  I  must  do,  is  the  question  which 
concerns  me,  and  not,  what  the  people 
think.  This  rule,  equally  arduous  in 
actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may  serve 
as  the  whole  distinction  between  great- 
ness and  meanness.  It  is  the  more 
difficult,  because  you  will  always  find 
those  who  think  they  understand  your 
business  better  than  you  do  yourself.  It 
is  easy  in  society  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after 
your  own  The  great  man  is  he  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  maintains 
with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence 
of  solitude. — Emerson. 


RICES 


CI^EAM 

Powder 


Is  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  made  in  every  way. 
It  holds  its  supremacy  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  all  the  great 
hotels,  leading  clubs  and  the  homes. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 

Free  from  any  taint  of  adulteration. 


Liverpool^  London^  Globe 
Insurance  Co. 


HSSETS    Oi^ER 


$46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 


W.    S-   WARREN,    RESIDENT    SECRETARY.    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 


AMERICAN  BISCUIT  &  MFG.  Co. 

SUCCESSORS   TO 

TTTP-A-H       CR.A.OKER.       ^^.OTOUTT, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

8^-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory, ~w 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Mariana 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 


KKl'KEHINTINO 


The  Warder,  Dustanell  &;  Olessner  <  o.,  mtgrm.  of 

CHAMPION    MOWERS    AND    BINDERS. 

Thomas    Manufacturing    Company's 

kt^icj^ss*,    disc     harrows,    e^tc 


Aultman    A     Taylor 
THRESHERS, 
ENGINES  and 

BOILERS. 
Road  carts, 
Harness  and 
Road  Wagons 

Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  Extras  always  on  hand 


Emiiret    meCIeaii 

FINE  BUGGIES 

CARRIAGES, 
AND    SURRIES. 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 


Nos.  231  and  233  State  Street, 

SALT     LAKE    CITY,     UTAH. 


YOU 


SHOULD    READ    TALMAGE'S 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

.      Price,    50  Cents,  Postpaid 
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STEM-WIND. 


w 


ONDERI 
ATCH. 


The  most  wonderful  watch 
production  of  the  age.  Latest 
acheivement  of  mechanical 
skill.  High-priced  Watches, 
"Nox  out  of  sight,"  is  No 
,  Fake  that  takes  all  day  te 
wind  up,  or  a  big  clock  watch 
so  extensively  advertised,  but  a  handsome,  ordinary  size 
watch  that  is  warranted  for  five  years,  stem-wind,  jewelled 
movement,  containing  all  our  latest  improvements.  «oUd 
Sllverine  Cases  of  the  best  quality  unexcelled  for  durability 
and  service,  guaranteed  to  wear  a  lifetime.  European 
"Watch  Makers  have  spent  years  in  experimenting  in  order 
to  produce  a  "Watch  of  Merit  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the 
result  is  the  "  Wonder,"  which 
s  a  m*rvel  of  cheapness,  dura- 
bility and  excellence  that  leads 
in  quality,  style,  finish  and 
price.  Parties  running 
Schemes  will  see  the  desira- 
bility of  using  this  watch. 
Guaranteed  an  Accurate  Time- 
keeper. One  sample  Sllverine  Stem-winding  Wonder  Watch 
as  above  described,  forwarded  express  charges  prepaid  to  any  part 
of  the  U.S.,  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  or  4  watches  $5.  For 
75  cts.  extra  we  will  send  an  elegant  Satin  Lined  Plush  Case, 
containing  this  watch,  also  a  handsome  Gold  Plated  Chain  and 
Charm  that  is  warrantednot  to  tarnish.  All  lor  $2.25.  Cash  with 
order.  No  sample  watches  sent  C.  O.  D.  If  goods  are  not  found 
exactly  as  represented  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  In 
ordering,  say  if  wanted  for  either  a  lady  or  gentleman. 

BQNAWZA  for  agents,  dealers  and  others  selling  our  Wonder  Watch.  Its  sale  will  be 
simply  enormous,  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  watch  on  the  market  for  the  price.  Beware  of  all 
Pree  Offers  for  Cheap  Sun  Dials,  etc.,  and  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  manufacturers  and  get/W// 
v*l%te{or  your  money.  Send  for  a  Sample  Watch,  with  circulars  and  price  list  to  agents  and  the  trade. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  large  buyers.    We  are  headquarters  and  manufacturers.    Address, 


not  a  clock.  I  Domestic  Watch  Co,,  Bri  tt.'1'  Jnot  a  toy. 


/..  S.  HILLS,  Prcst.        MOSES  THATCHER,  VtW-Prest.        II.  S.  YOUNG,  Cashier. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

SALT    IjAKE    CITY,     UTAH, 

Surras   $I°S:8S8:^— aflL  General   Banking. 


PSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO    GIVE    YOU 


*GOLD  BAND* 


Fli AVOWING    EXTRACTS, 
BAI^IflG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Coi\  Lake  Street,  G|Scago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

f°NT  THE  GENUINE 

Jackson 

Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORM.        PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  acd  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  sj,  18S6.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist. 

TAKE  "85725?^  ^  JACKSON  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Mitfi 

(F  YOUR  DEALER   HASN'T    it    wdttg-  to  its 
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THE  LEADING    INSURANCE    AGENTS    OF    UTAH 


JIbsoIately 
Pure 


A  cream  of  tarte r  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
'Latest  U.  S.   Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

lt>6  Wall  S  reet,  New  York. 


THE 

STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH. 

SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


CAPITAL,      -      $500,000,00. 
SURPLUS,       -         50,000  00: 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


JI RECTORS  .'- 


JOSEPH  P.  SMITH.  CHARLES  S.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROWE,       NKPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.CANNON.  PRANK  Y.  TAYLOR. 
SPENCER  CLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FARN8W0RTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  E.  M.  WEILER. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLKY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


2ionrs  Co^operatiYe 

"  Mercantile  Institution* 


ORGANIZED     OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     $1,250,000. 
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»  Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHANDISE.- 

Main     Street,     Salt     Lake     City.  ^. 

BRANCH:  HOUSES:-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND     IDAHO     FALLS.       /**■ 


Um 


Wholesale  and  Retail  DRUG  DEPflRTflflEflT. 

Main      Ctraal        Colt-      I    ob-o     f^i  +  w  — .  '■* 


Main   Street,   Salt  Lake  City 


OFFICERS: 

Peesidf.nt: 

WILFORD  WOODRUFF.       . 

VlCE-PliESJDENT: 

MOSES  THATCHER. 
Secretary: 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 
Treasurer: 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H,  ROWE,  Assistant  Supt 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  R0MNEY. 
J.  R.  WINDER, 


H.  DINW00DEY, 

P.  T.  FARNSW0RTH, 

J.  R.  BARNES, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN, 

T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superint  ndent. 
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EBER  J,  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL   AGENTS 

6O      MAIN     STREET 


